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About  58.  5  million  acres  of  all 
wheat  are  reported  seeded  or  to  be 
seeded  for  the  1959  crop.  This  is 
2  million  above  the  56.  4  million  acres 
seeded  for  the  1958  crop.  The  in- 
crease reflects  the  termination  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Acreage  Reserve  Program. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  was  indi- 
cated at  966  million  bushels  as  of 
April  1.  The  first  estimate  of  spring 
wheat  production  will  be  made  June  10. 


With  yields  about  equal  to  the  average 
of  the  last  3  years  on  Intended  acre- 
age, the  spring  wheat  crop  would  be 
254  million  bushels  and  the  total  crop 
of  all  wheat  around  1,  220  million  bush- 
els. A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  the 
fifth  largest--17  percent  smaller  than 
the  all-time  record  of  1,  462  million 
in  1958  but  ISpercent  above  the  1948- 
57  average  of  1,  075  million. 
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WHEAT  SEEDED,  BY  REGIONS 
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U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE  NEG.  651  -  59  (  4)      AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


Acreages  seeded  or  to  be  seeded  for  harvest  in  Compared  witii  tiie  1937-41  prewar  average,  the 
1959  are  up  from  those  a  year  earlier  in  the  various  various  regions,  were  down  as  follows:  Soft  red  win- 
regions  as  follows:  Hard  red  spring  and  soft  red  ter,  29percent;  hardred  spring  and  durum,  18  per- 
winter,  5  percent;  hard  red  winter,  3  percent  and  cent;  hard  red  winter,  12  percent  and  the  Pacific 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  2  percent.  Northwest,  3  percent. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURF 


There  are  four  great  wheat-producing  areas  in 
the  United  States.  Hard  red  winter  wheat  is  grown 
principally  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains  (region  3), 
and  hard  red  spring  chiefly  in  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  (2).  These  hard  wheats  are  especially  suited 
to  the  making  of  bread  flours.  Soft  red  winter  wheat 
is  produced  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
(4),  and  white  wheat  predominates  in  the  Pacific 


NEC.   3620  -  56  (10  )      AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


Northwest  (l),with  important  districts  also  in  Michi- 
gan, New  York  and  California.  Flours  from  soft  red 
and  soft  white  wheats  are  used  in  the  making  of 
pastry,  crackers,  biscuits  and  cakes.  Durum  wheat 
is  grown  principally  in  North  Dakota.  This  type  of 
wheat  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  spa- 
ghetti, and  similar  products. 
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SUMMARY 

The  July  1,  1959  carryover  of  old  wheat  is  now  estimated  at  a  record 
1,285  million  bushels,  about  kOO  million  bushels  above  the  carryover  last 
July,  and  a  further  increase  is  likely  by  July  1,  1960.    These  increases 
follow  reductions  in  stocks  from  the  previous  record  of  1,036  million  in  1955 
to  881  million  July  1,  1958. 

The  1959  winter  vrheat  crop  was  estimated  at  966  million  bushels  as  of 
April  1.    The  first  estimate  of  spring  wheat  will  be  made  June  10.    But  if 
the  intended  acreage  is  planted  and  yields  equal  the  average  of  the  last  3 
years,  the  spring  crop  would  be  25^  million  bushels.    A  total  wheat  crop  of 
about  1,220  million  bushels  wo\ild  be  the  fifth  largest,  only  17  percent  smaller 
than  the  all-time  record  of  1,462  million  in  I958  and  13  percent  above  the 
19^6-57  average  of  1,075  million.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  result  in  an 
increase  of  around  I50  million  bushels  in  the  carryover  on  July  1,  1960  if 
domestic  use  and  exports  in  1959-60  are  at  about  this  season's  levels. 
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In  the  major  spring  wheat  producing  areas,  soil  moisture  supplies  are 
generally  short  following  dry  weather  last  summer  and  fall  and  lighter  than 
usual  winter  precipitation.     Seedbed  preparation  and  planting,  after  an  ear- 
lier than  usual  start,  is  progressing  rapidly.    Moisture  supplies  are  suffi- 
cient for  germination,  except  in  South  Dakota  and  a  few  other  scattered  lo- 
calities, hut  timely  and  generous  rains  will  be  needed  during  the  growing 
season  to  assure  favorable  yields. 

Wheat  stocks  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  April  1  this 
year  totaled  7^^«5  million  bushels,  27.8  million  bushels  or  h  percent  more 
than  the  716.7  million  a  year  earlier.    A  report  on  total  U.S.  stocks  will 
be  released  on  April  2k  as  will  also  a  report  on  quantities  remaining  under 
the  support  program. 

Supplies  of  "free"  wheat  next  June  30  may  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
based  on  data  for  July- February  and  estimates  for  the  remaining  four  months  of 
the  marketing  year.     CCC  inventory  on  Jwcie  30  is  estimated  at  about  1,200  mil- 
lion bushels  and  outstanding  loans  are  estimated  at  about  35  million  bushels, 
making  a  total  of  about  1,235  million  bushels.    With  the  total  carryover  on 
June  30  estimated  at  1,285  million  bushels,  it  would  appear  that  "free"  sup- 
plies of  old-crop  wheat  may  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  million  bushels. 
The  comparable  figure  for  last  year  is  27.5  million  bushels. 

A  short  supply  situation  may  occur  for  some  classes  and  grades.  This 
would  strengthen  prices  for  such  wheat,  encourage  redemptions  of  loan  wheat 
still  outstanding,  and  thereby  increase  "free"  supplies  on  June  30  above  the 
quantity  indicated.    Moreover,  quantities  of  wheat  stored  by  farmers  to  avoid 
or  postpone  the  paynsno  of  the  marketing  quota  penalty,  which  on  January  1, 
1959  totaled  35  million  bushels,  could  be  released  for  the  market  upon  payment 
of  the  penalty    or  a  part  by  determination  that  the  1959  allotment  was  under- 
planted.    Figures  for  such  sealed  wheat  for  past  years  are  not  available  but 
the  quantity  so  held  this  year  is  much  larger  than  in  past  years. 

Cash  wheat  prices  on  April  I3  generally  were  near  the  highs  for  the 
season  to  date.    Prices  for  soft  white  at  Portland  were  2  cents  below  the 
support  level;  hard  red  winter,  ordinary  protein,  at  Kansas  City,  8  cents 
below;  soft  red  at  St.  Louis,  10  cents  below  and  dark  northern  spring  at 
Minneappolis,  11  cents  below.    Prices  of  hard  red  winter,  testing  I3  percent 
protein  or  better,  at  Kansas  City,  however,  were  above  the  effective  loan. 
On  April  20,  prices  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  were  3  cents  lower 
and  those  of  soft  red  winter  at  St.  Louis  were  7  cents  below  prices  on 
April  13.    Prices  at  Minneapolis  were  about  unchanged  while  those  at  Portland 
were  slightly  above  those  on  April  I3. 

Prices  are  again  expected  to  decline  as  the  new  harvest  approaches. 
Cash  wheat  prices  usually  start  their  downward  movement  about  mid-May.  The 
decline  this  year  is  expected  to  be  about  seasonal,  reflecting  only  a  minor 
change  in  the  support  rate  from  $1.82  per  bushel  for  1958-crop  wheat  to  the 
"advance  mininmra"  of  $1.8l  announced  for  1959-crop  wheat.  Independent 
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strength  may  be  expected  in  prices  of  some  classes  and  grades  and  in  some  lo- 
cations, depending  upon  tightness  of  "free"  supplies.    The  low  for  winter 
wheat  will  probably  be  reached  in  early  July,  or  possibly  in  late  June,  while 
the  spring  wheat  low  will  occur  later.     In  19^Q,  the  low  for  hard  red  winter 
wheat  prices  at  Kansas  City  ms  reached  on  July  1  and  that  for  hard  red  spring 
at  Minneapolis  on  August  22.    After  the  heavy  movement  slackens  following 
harvest,  prices  to  growers  are  expected  to  strengthen,  reflecting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  support  program. 

The  season  average  price  to  farmers  for  1958-59  may  average  about 
10  cents  below  the  annoiinced  support.    This  is  about  equal  to  or  slightly  be- 
low the  effective  support  rate.    Although  the  195^  crop  was  the  largest  of 
record,  exports  were  large  and  record  large  quantities  were  placed  under  the 
support  program.    With  the  likelihood  that  large  quantities  of  wheat  will 
again  be  placed  under  the  price  support  program  and  that  exports  will  continue 
large,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  1959  crop  may  be  expected  again  to 
average  about  at  the  effective  support  level. 

World  wheat  production  in  1958-59  is  estimated  at  a  record  8,715  mil- 
lion bushels.    This  exceeds  the  1956  record  by  12  percent  and  is  25  percent 
above  the  1950-5^  average.     Increases  over  195^  are  substantial  except  for 
Africa  and  South  America,  which  are  below  195^.     Supplies  of  wheat  remaining 
for  export  and  carryover  in  h  principal  exporting  countries  on  April  1  totaled 
2,282  million  bushels — 371  million  or  I9  percent  above  a  year  ago.  Supplies 
remaining  on  April  1,  in  million  bushels, with  last  year's  figures  in  parentheses 
were:     United  States,  l,ko8  (993);  Canada,  635  (733)j  Argentina,  123  (128) 
and  Australia,  II6  (57)» 

Fall-sown  wheat  in  Western  Europe  came  through  the  winter  in  generally 
good  condition.     It  now  appears  that  little  damage  resulted  from  cold  weather 
in  late  January  and  early  February,  when  a  lack  of  adequate  snow  cover  caused 
concern  for  the  crop.    Winter  wheat  is  normally  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
total  wheat  acreage  of  this  area.    Complete  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
but  it  appears  that  total  winter  wheat  acreage  is  slightly  less  than  in  1958. 
This  reduction  may  be  partly  offset  by  larger  spring  seedings.     If  growing 
conditions  continue  favorable  for  the  remainder  of  the  growing  period.  Western 
Europe's  total  wheat  crop  could  be  at  the  high  level  of  the  past  2  years. 


THE  CURRENT  DOIvffiSTIC  V7HEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND  -  The  supply  of  wheat  in  continental  U.S.  increased 
from  l,k20  million  bushels  in  195I-52  to  a  record  2,0^5  mil- 
lion in  1956-57,  fell  to  1,871  million  in  1957-58  and  then 
rose  to  a  new  all-time  record  of  2,352  million  in  1958-59 
(table  1). 
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The  average  supply  for  the  5  years  beginning  1953-5^ 
of  1,921  million  bushels  was  95  percent  above  the  prevreir  1936- 
kO  average  of  985  million.    Average  annual  disappearance  of 
962  million  bushels  in  1953-57  consisted  of  food,  hOh  million 
(including  shipments  of  h  million  bushels  to  U.  S.  Territories 
and  military  food  use  at  home  and  abroad  of  9  million);  feed, 

55  million;  seed,  65  million  smd  exports,  358  million.    Use  for 
alcohol  averaged  0.^4^  million  bushels.    Carryover  stocks  at  the 
end  of  the  jieriod  on  June  30,  1958  v/ere  88I  million  bushels  com- 
pared with  606  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  on 

July  1,  1953. 

VJheat  prices  to  growers  advanced  from  an  average  of 

56  cents  per  bushel  for  the  I938  crop  (the  first  year  of  price 
support  loans)  to  a  record  season  average  of  $2.29  for  the 
19^7  crop,  when  the  postwar  demand  for  wheat  abroad  was  at  its 
peak.    From  1938  to  late  19^2,  the  increase  in  loan  rates  was 
an  important  factor  in  domestic  wheat  prices.    They  reflected 
the  general  rise  in  the  prices  paid  index  and  the  higher  per- 
centage of  parity  at  which  prices  were  supported.    From  19^2 
through  19^7,  wheat  feeding  and  industrial  use  were  exception- 
ally heavy.    Both  were  subsidized  by  the  Government.     In  the 
latter  part  of  the  19^^-^5  marketing  year  and  for  3  years 
thereafter,  exports  were  stimulated  by  foreign  aid  programs  and 
became  the  dominant  price  factor.     Prices  from  June  19^2  through 
19^5  averaged  well  above  support  levels. 

In  19^8,  the  loan  program  again  became  important  follow- 
ing record  crops  in  the  United  States  and  relatively  large  crops 
in  importing  coimtries.     Prices  to  growers  (which  included 
unredeemed  loans  at  average  loan  rates)  for  the  19146,1951, 1952,195^ 
and  1955  crops  averaged  about  at  the  effective  loan  rate-- 
annoimced  rate  less  storage  costs .    \-/hlle  prices  for  the  1950 
CTOp  averaged  above  effective  support,  prices  for  the  19^9  aJ^d 
1953  crops  averaged  about  7  and  8  cents,  respectively,  below  the 
effective  loan. 

Prices  in  1956-57  averaged  about  6  cents  above  the 
effective  loan,  as  the  res\ilt  of  increased  export  demand, 
stepped -up  U.  S.  foreign  aid  programs,  the  improved  quality  of 
v/heat  and  the  export  program  inaugurated  September  h,  1956, 
which  required  that  wheat  for  most  exports  be  drawn  from  private 
stocks  rather  than  from  CCC.    Reflecting  the  reduction  in  ex- 
ports from  the  record  high  level  of  the  previous  year,  prices  in 
1957' -58  averaged  about  3  cents  above  the  effective  support  level. 
Prices  to  farmers  in  the  current  year,  1958-59,  under  the 
influence  of  the  record  large  crop,  may  average  about  $1.72, 
again  about  at  the  effective  support  level. 
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Carryover  Jiilyl,  1959  Expected  to  be 
About  1,25^5  Million  Bushels;  Up 
About  ^00  Million  Bushels 

Supplies  of  wheat  in  the  1958-59  marketing  year  total  2,352  million 
bushels,  consisting  of  the  carryover  July  1,  1958  of  88l  million,  the  record 
crop  of  l,h62  million  and  impor-ts  of  about  9  million,  mostly  of  feeding 
quality  ;vheat.     Imports  in  July -March  totaled  5-6  million  bushels.  Domestic 
disappearance  is  estimated  at  almost  620  million  bushels  axid  exports  at 
45c  million.    Exports.  July  through  March,  at  325  million  bushels  are  35  mil- 
lion above  the  same  months  last  season  when  total  exports  for  the  year  were 
h02  million  bushels.     On  the  basis  of  the  supply  and  estimated  disappearance, 
a  carryover  July  1,  1959  of  about  1,265  million  bushels  is  indicated- -about 
hoc  million  above  the  carryover  last  July  1  (table  l).    This  increase  follows 
a  reduction  in  carryover  from  1,036  million  bushels  in  1955  to  88I  million 
July  1,  1958. 


CCC  Wheat  Stocks  on  April  1 
5  P^^'^^^'^  From  Year  Ago. 

V/heat  stocks  ov/ned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  April  1 
this  year  totaled  l^k.^  million  bushels  (tables  22-24),  which  is  27.8  million 
bvishels  or  h  percent  more  than  the  716.7  million  a  year  earlier.    A  report 
on  total  U.  S.  stocks  will  be  released  on  April  2h.     Last  year,  total  stocks 
amounted  to  1,123  million  bushels.    A  report,  covering  quantities  under  the 
support  program  will  be  released  also  on  April  2h. 

CCC  stocks  owned  on  April  1,  by  classes,  in  million  bushels,  (1958  in 
parentheses)  are  as  follows;    Hard  vanter,  5^4  (544);  hard  red  spring,  I56 
(144);  soft  red  -.vinter,  4  (3);  vdiite,  28  (22)  and  durum,  I3  (^^j,  (xaDle  22). 

The  States  in  which  CCC  stoclcs  on  April  1  this  year  exceeded  10  million 
bushels,  with  quantities  of  the  last  3  yee^rs  for  coriinarison ,  are  shovm  in 
table  23. 


Cash  I'Jheat  Prices  Near  High 
for  Season  to  Date 

Cash  wheat  prices  on  April  13  generally  were  at  or  close  to  the  high 
for  the  season  to  date.     Prices  continued  below  the  support  level,  with 
No.  1  Soft  V.^iite  at  Portland  at  $2.03,  2  cents  below:  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter, 
ordinary  protein,  at  Kansas  City  at  $2.06,  8  cents  below;  No.  2  Soft  Red 
V.'inter  at  St.  Louis  at  $2.04,  10  cents  below  and  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring 
at  Minneapolis  at  $2.09,  11  cents  below.    The  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter, 
13  percent  protein,  at  Kansas  City,  however,  at  $2.17  was  1  cent  above  the 
support.    Associated  with  the  operation  of  the  payment -in -kind  export  program, 
prices  near  the  Gulf  have  been  relatively  higher  than  at  Kansas  City  and  above 
the  effective  loan  much  of  the  time. 
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Table  1.-  Wheat  supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 

1953-58  and  1959  projected 


[                                    Year  beginning  July 

Item 

'  1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958  : 
y  2/  : 

1959 
3/ 

•  Mil. 
:  bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 

bu 

Supply- 
Carryover  on 

July  1 
Production 
Imports  5^/ 

605.5 
1,173-1 
5-5 

933.5 
983.9 
4.2 

1,036.2 
934.7 
9.9 

1,033.4 
1,004.3 
7.8 

908.8 
950.7 
11.1 

880.6 
1,462.2 
9.0 

1,283 
4/1,220 

Total  ~' 

1,784.1 

1,921.6 

1,980.8 

2,045.5 

1,870.6 

2,351.8 

2,511 

Domestic  disap- 

pearance ; 
Food  6/  : 
Seed  : 
Industry-  ; 
Feed  7/  : 

487.1 
69.5 
.2 

76.8 

435.9 
64.6 
.2 
60.1 

481.5 
67.7 
.7 

51.2 

482.4 
57.7 
•  5 

46.6 

464.0 
63.6 
.3 

39.7 

493 

66 

60 

500 

✓  ^  ^ 

66 

60 

Total  : 

633.6 

611.0 

601.1 

587.2 

587.6 

619 

626 

Exports  : 

217 . 0 

274.4 

346.3 

549.5 

402.4 

450 

450 

Total  disap- 
pearance : 

850.6 

885.4 

947.4 

1,136.7 

990.0 

1,069 

1,076 

Stocks  on  : 
J\ine  30  : 

933.5 

1,036.2 

1,033.4 

908.8 

880.6 

1,283 

1,^35 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Imports  and  distribution  are  estimated. 
3/  Projected. 

hj  Average  yield  of  last  3  years  on  13.4  million  intended  acres  assumes  a 
spring  crop  of  254  million  bushels.  Tliis,  plus  April  1  estimate  for  winter 
•wheat  of  966  million  equals  1,220  million  bushels. 

5/  Excludes  imports  of  vheat  for  milling  in  bond  and  export  as  flour. 

6/  Includes  shipments  to  United  States  Territories  and  military  food  use  at 
home  and  abroad. 

7/  This  is  the  residual  figure,  after  all  other  disappearance  is  accounted  for. 

0/  Actual  exports.    Prior  to  October  1954  they  included  those  for  civilian 
feeding  under  the  military  supply  program. 
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On  April  20  prices  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  were  3  cents 
lower  and  those  of  soft  red  at  St.  Louis  7  cents  below  prices  on  April  13 . 
Prices  at  Minneapolis  were  about  lanchanged  while  those  at  Portland  were  slightly 
above  those  on  April  13* 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  wheat  in  mid-March  averaged  $1.76,  the 
highest  for  the  season  to  date .    This  was  2  cents  above  a  month  earlier  but 
20  cents  below  a  year  earlier. 

"Free"  Supplies  of  Old-Crop  Wheat 
Appear  Above  Year  Ago 

Based  on  data  for  Jvily-February  and  estimates  for  the  remaining  foiir 
months  of  the  marketing  year,  supplies  of  "free"  wheat  next  June  30  may  be 
larger  than  last  year.    CCC  inventory  on  June  30  is  estimated  at  about 
1,200  million  bushels  1/  and  outstanding  loans  on  the  same  date  at  about 
35  million  bushels  2/,  making  a  total  of  about  1,235  million  bushels.  With 
the  total  carryover  on  June  30  estimated  at  1,285  million  bushels,  it  would 
appear  that  "free"  supplies  of  old-crop  wheat  may  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
50  million  bushels. 

"Free"  supplies  June  30  last  year  were  27-5  million  bushels.     A  total 
of  83^.9  million  bushels  were  in  CCC  inventory  and  l8.2  million  bushels  of 
old-crop  wheat  were  outstanding  under  loan,  making  a  total  of  853 •!  million 
bushels.     The  total  carryover  was  880.6  million  bushels. 

A  short  supply  sit\aation  may  occur  for  some  classes  and  grades.  This 
would  strengthen  prices  for  such  wheat,  enco\irage  redemptions  of  loan  wheat 
still  outstanding  and  thereby  increase  "free"  supplies  on  June  30  above  the 
quantity  indicated.    Moreover,  wheat  stored  by  farmers  to  avoid  or  postpone 
the  payment  of  the  marketing  quota  penalty,  which  on  January  1,  1959  totaled 
35  million  bushels,  could  be  released  for  the  market  upon  payment  of  penalty 
or  a    part  by  determination  that  the  1959  allotment  "v^s  underplanted.  Figures 
for  sealed  wheat  for  past  years  are  not  available  but  the  quantity  so  held 
this  year  is  estimated  to  be  much  larger  than  in  past  years. 

Usual  Seasonal  Price  Decline  Expected; 
Prices  of  1959  Crop  May  Average  About 
At  The  Effective  Support  Level 

The  usual  seasonal  decline  in  prices  is  again  expected  as  the  new 
harvest  approaches.    The  low  for  winter  wheat  will  probably  be  in  late  June 
or  early  July,  while  the  spring  wheat  low  price  will  occur  later.     In  1958^ 


1/  CCC  inventory  July  1,  1958  plus  estimated  acquisitions  less  dispositions 
for  domestic  uses  and  exports . 

2/  Extension  of  price-support  loans  on  1956-crop  farm-stored  wheat  now 
under  extended  reseal  were  permitted  for  another  12-month  period  following 
the  March  31^  1959  maturity  date  for  these  resealed  wheat  loans. 
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hard  red  winter  vheat  prices  at  Kansas  City  reached  their  lov  on  Jvily  1  and 
those  of  hard  red  spring  at  Minneapolis  their  low  on  AiAgust  22.    Cash  wheat 
prices  usually  start  their  downward  movement  about  mid-May.    The  decline  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  about  seasonal  reflecting  only  a  minor  change  in  the 
support  rate  from  $1.82  for  1958-crop  wheat  to  the  "advance  minimum"  of  $1.8l 
announced  for  1959-crop  wheat.     Independent  strength  may  be  expected  in  prices 
of  some  classes  and  grades  and  in  some  locations,  depending  upon  tightness  of 
"free"  supplies. 

Prices  may  be  expected  again  to  fall  sub staxiti ally  below  the  announced 
support.     For  example,  prices  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter  Wheat  at  Kansas  City  in 
July  1955  and  1956  averaged  21  cents  below  the  support.     In  July  1957  they 
averaged  17  cents  below  (20  cents  below  in  August)  and  in  1958^  Vecause  of  the 
very  large  supplies  available  from  the  record  crop,  the  July  average  went  to 
30  cents  below  the  announced  support.    After  the  heavy  movement  slackens 
following  harvest,  prices  to  growers  are  expected  to  strengthen,  reflecting  the 
influence  of  the  support  program. 

The  season  average  price  to  farmers  in  1958-59  niay  be  $1.72,  about 
10  cents  below  the  announced  support — about  equal  to  or  slightly  below  the 
effective  rate  after  allowance  for  storage.    While  the  crop  is  the  largest  of 
record,  exports  are  large  and  record  large  quantities  are  under  the  support 
program.    The  average  price  was  12  cents  below  the  announced  loan  in  195^-55^ 
when  net  exports  totaled  270  million  bushels;  9  cents  in  1955-56,  when  net 
exports  totaled  336  million  bushels  and  3  cents  in  1956-57?  when  net  exports 
were  5^2  million  bushels,  the  new  export  program  was  in  operation  and  the 
quality  of  the  crop  was  very  good.     In  1957-58,  the  average  price  to  farmers 
was  6  cents  below  the  announced  support  rate,  reflecting  continuation  of  the 
new  export  program,  good  quality  grain  and  net  exports  of  391  million  bushels. 

With  the  likelihood  that  large  quantities  of  wheat  will  again  be  placed 
under  the  price  support  program  and  that  large  scale  exports  will  continue, 
prices  for  the  1959  crop  may  be  expected  to  average  about  at  the  effective 
support  level. 

THE  CURRENT  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND  -  Supplies  of  wheat  on  January  1,  19^4  in  the 
four  principal  exporting  countries — United  States,  Canada, 
Australia  and  Argentina — were  2,206  million  bushels,  a  record 
at  that  time.    Wartime  depletion  of  food  supplies  in  importing 
countries  and  poor  crops  in  many  areas  caused  greatly  increased 
disappearance  from  the  exporting  countries  in  19^5-^7  sxid  in 
January  19^7^  supplies  were  down  to  1,352  million  bushels. 
They  increased  to  1,872  million  bushels  by  January  1951? 
declined  to  1,669  million  a  year  later  and  then  rose  36 
percent  to  a  record  2,2'jh  million  bushels  in  January  1953  as 
a  result  of  large  crops  in  each  of  the  k  countries  in  1952. 
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Table  3  •-  Wheat:    Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia,  April  1,  1957-59 


Item 

=                     :  1958-59 
1956-57         :     1957-58      :  Preliminary 

UNITED  £ 

Million              Million  Million 
bushels              bushels  bushels 

STATES 

Carryover  stocks,  July  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  \j 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  July  1  through  March  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  and  carryover  3/ 

1,033                   909  881 
1,00U                   951  l,lt62 

2,037                1,860  2,353 
579                 577  610 

1,558              1,283  1,733 
398                 290  325 

1,060                 993  1,408 

CANADA 

Carryover  stocks,  Axigust  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  l/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  August  1  through  Maxch  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  and  carryover 

580                 730  611 
573                 371  369 

1,153             1,101  980 
161                 175  160 
992                927  820 
176                195  185 
816                733  635 

ARGENTINA 

Carryover  stocks,  December  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  l/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  Euad  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  March  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  and  carryover 

55                  70  70 
262                213  235 

317                283  305 
l58                 138  150 
169                155  155 
32                  17  32 
137                 128  123 

AUSTRALIA 

Carryover  stocks,  December  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  l/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  March  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  and  carryover 

87                  53  18 
135                  98  206 

222                   141  224 
80                     69  78 
152                  72  l56 

55                  15  30 

97                  57  116 

TOTALS  FOR  THE  FOUR  COUNTRIES 

Carryover  stocks,  beginning  of  season 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  l/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  season  through  March  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  and  carryover 

1,755              1,752  1,580 
1,975              1,633  2,272 

3,729              3,385  3,852 
968                958  998 

2,761             2,527  2,855 
651                 516  572 

2,110              1,911  2,282 

1/  Estimated  requirements  for  seed,  food  (milling  for  domestic  use)  and  feed  for  the  season. 
2/  Exports  of  wheat  eind  flour  in  grain  equivalent. 
3/  V/ithout  imports. 
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In  the  next  k  years,  supplies  rose  30  percent  to  a  record 
2,996  million  bushels  on  January  1,  1957-    On  January  1, 
1958>  supplies  declined  9  percent  to  2,700  million  bushels, 
reflecting  smaller  1957  harvests  in  each  of  the  co\intries . 
On  January  1,  1959^  supplies  again  increased,  rising  15  per- 
cent to  3? 107  million  bushels,  resulting  largely  from  the 
increase  in  the  United  States,  (table  15). 

Supplies  of  Wheat  in 
k  Exporting  Countries 
up  20  Percent 

Supplies  of  wheat  remaining  for  export  and  carryover  in  ^4-  principal 
exporting  countries — United  States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia — on 
April  1  totaled  2,282  million  bushels,  371  million  bushels  or  19  percent  above 
a  year  earlier  (table  3)-    This  season's  exports  are  above  a  year  ago  except 
in  Canada.    U.  S.  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  wheat  equivalent  the  first 
9  months  this  season  totaled  325  million  bushels,  35  million  more  than  a  year 
earlier.    Supplies  remaining  for  export  and  carryover  April  1,  in  million 
bushels,  with  last  year's  figure  in  parentheses  were:    United  States,  l,k-08 
(993);  Canada,  635  (733);  Argentina,  123  (128)  and  Australia,  II6  (57). 

United  States  and  World 
VTheat  Trade  Ahead 
of  Last  Year  3/ 

During  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1958>  "the  amoiint  of  world 
wheat  ajad  flour  that  will  move  into  export  channels  is  expected  to  reach 
1,220  million  bushels  (table  5)«    This  is  3  percent  more  than  the  l,l83  million 
bushels  exported  in  1957-58,  but  it  is  8  percent  below  the  all-time  record  of 
1,328  million  bushels  in  1956-57-    The  main  reason  for  the  expected  increase 
in  world  exports  this  year  is  that  harvests  in  many  importing  countries  were 
slightly  below  last  year.    Also  the  exports  of  wheat  for  feeding  purposes  is 
increasing. 

The  increased  Australian  and  Argentine  exports  reflect  larger  crops  in 
1958  while  decreased  French  exports  reflect  smaller  availabilities.  Russian 
exports  to  the  free  world  markets  may  increase  from  26  million  bushels  in 
1957-58  to  about  kO  million  bushels  this  year,  following  heavy  production  in 
1958. 

In  the  period  July-February  of  1958-59^  U.  S.  exports  of  wheat  (includ- 
ing flour)  to  principal  importers,  in  millions  of  bushels,  with  last  year's 
figures  in  parentheses,  were  as  follows:     India,  80  (61);  Japan,  21  (3l); 
Brazil,  I6  (lO);  United  Kingdom,  19  (I5);  West  Germany,  ik  (ih);  Yugoslavia, 
11  (3);  Poland,  9  (18)  and  the  Netherlands,  8  (5). 


3/  Prepared  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Table  5.- Wheat  and  flour:     World  exports  during  1956-57  through 
1958-59  (Years  ending  Jvcae  30) 


Country- 

1956-57 

:           1957-58  : 

1958-59  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

metric 

Million 

metric 

Million 

metric 

Million 

tons 

bushels 

:  tons 

bushels  ' 

tons 

:  bushels 

United  States 

lk,9h8 

5U9 

10,938 

k02 

12,21^7 

k^O 

Canada  : 

7,680 

282 

8,595 

316 

8,709 

320 

Australia 

126 

1,652 

61 

2,313 

85 

Argentina 

:  2,670 

98 

2,115 

:  78 

2,313 

85 

France 

39U 

Ik 

:  2,269 

:  83 

1,225 

:  i^5 

U.S.S.R. 

160 

:  3,730 

:  137 

2/ 

2/ 

Total  : 

33,^56 

1,229 

29,299 

1,077 

,26,«07 

.       9^5  " 

Others  : 

2,696 

99 

:  2,89^ 

106 

6;  397 

235 

Total  : 

36,152 

1,328 

32,193 

1,183 

33,20i^ 

.  1,220 

1/  Preliminary  estimate. 
2/  Included  in  others. 


The  origins  and  destinations  of  the  1,183  million  bushels  of  wheat 
moved  into  world  trade  in  1957-58  are  presented  in  table  20.    The  United 
States  exported  k02  million  bushels  or  3^  percent  of  the  world  total.  Canada 
exported  316  million  bushels  or  27  percent.    The  U.S.  and  Canada  remain  the 
leading  exporters,  together  accounting  for  a  little  over  60  percent  of  the 
world  total.    Australia,  Argentina,  France  and  U.S.S.R.  exported  359  million 
bushels  in  1957-58.    These  k  countries,  together  with  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
exported  1,077  million  bushels  or  91  percent  of  the  total  world  wheat  exports. 

Wheat  exports  of  France  and  U.S.S.R.  have  been  included  in  table  in 
recognition  of  their  growing  importance  in  the  export  field. 

Record  World  Breadgrain 
Harvest  Confirmed 

An  all-time  record  1958-59  world  breadgrain  harvest  has  now  been  con- 
firmed.   There  have  been  changes  for  some  countries  since  the  second  esti- 
mate kj  published  in  the  Wheat  Situation  of  February  27.    But,  higher  esti- 
mates for  some  areas  have  offset  reductions  in  others  and  the  combined  crop 
of  wheat  and  rye  is  still  estimated  at  302  million  short  tons.    This  exceeds 
the  1956  record  by  about  10  percent.     The  bulk  of  the  increase  over  I956  is 
in  wheat,  although  total  rye  is  also  slightly  larger. 

hj  From  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December,  1958. 
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World  vheat  production  is  estimated  at  8^715  million  "bushels,  12  per- 
cent above  195^  and  25  percent  above  the  1950-5^  average  (table  6).  Increases 
over  1956  are  substantial  for  all  continents  except  Africa  and  South  America, 
which  are  lover. 

Wheat  production  in  North  America  is  nov  estimated  at  1,878  million 
bushels.    This  is  an  all-time  high,  mainly  because  of  the  record  crop  in  the 
United  States.     The  1,^62-million-bushel  crop  for  this  country  exceeds  the 
previous  record  by  more  than  100  million  bushels  and  is  5^  percent  more  than 
the  1957  outturn.    The  total  includes  l,l80  million  bushels  of  winter  wheat 
and  282  million  of  spring  wheat.    This  is  an  unprecedented  crop  of  winter 
wheat,  but  the  spring  wheat  production  has  been  exceeded  several  times. 

Yields  of  U.S.  winter  wheat  averaged  a  record  28. U  bushels  per  harvested 
acre,  6  bushels  above  the  previous  record  in  1957  and  almost  10  bushels  above 
the  19^7-56  average.     Harvested  acreage  was  Ul.5  million  acres,  about  10  mil- 
lion above  the  small  acreage  in  1957  but  almost  h  million  acres  below  the 
19^7-56  average.    Yields  of  23.5  bushels  per  acre  for  spring  wheat  were  also 
a  record,  but  harvested  acreage  was  slightly  below  the  small  1957  acreage 
and  6,k  million  acres  below  the  19^7-5^  average. 

Canada's  wheat  production  was  much  below  average  the  past  2  years.  The 
1957  and  1958  crops  of  about  370  million  bushels  were  about  I70  million 
bushels  less  than  the  1950-5^  average.    Yield  in  both  years  averaged  I7.6 
bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  the  average  of  20.6  bushels.    Acreage  was 
about  21  million  acres  in  both  years-about  5  million  acres  less  than  in 
1950-5^*    Mexico's  wheat  crop  was  large,  though  less  than  the  1957  record. 

\Jhea.t  production  in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  at  1,332  million 
bushels,  second  largest  on  record.     Total  acreage  and  yields  were  above 
the  1950-5^  average.    Although  the  total  outturn  was  below  the  record  1957 
crop,  new  records  were  set  in  Italy  and  Greece.     Italy's  production  of  3^0  mil- 
lion bushels  was  50  million  larger  than  in  1957 ^  though  acreage  was  slightly 
smaller.    The  record  crop  of  65  ml-llion  bushels  in  Greece  is  attributed  to 
high  acreage  and  yields. 

^iJheat  production  in  Eastern  Europe  \!B.s  slightly  above  average,  bn.t  con- 
siderably below  the  large  1957  crop.    V/heat  acreage  was  estimated  to  be 
slightly  larger  than  in  1957  tiut  yields  were  lower.    Wide  variations  in  yields 
are  reported  within  the  area,  with  the  highest  reported  for  East  Germany, 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and  the  lowest  in  the  Danube  Basin  countries. 

The  wheat  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  estimated  at  2.3  billion  bushels, 
a  new  high.    The  growing  season  was  exceptional  in  virtually  all  parts  of  the 
Union.    A  very  low  percentage  of  \'rlnterkill  was  reported  a,nd  absence  of 
drought  in  the  large  subhurnid  zone,  where  some  degree  of  do^ought  is  usual,  con- 
tributed to  the  relatively  high  yields. 

Asia' s  wheat  production  of  1,970  million  exceeds  the  previous  record 
in  1957  by  55  million  bushels.     The  high  level  resul.ts  from  the  record 
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harvest  reported  for  Mainland  China.     Other  areas  of  this  continent  produced 
less  than  last  season.    Acreage  was  less  than  in  1957  tut  still  veil  above 
average . 

The  vheat  crop  in  Africa  is  estimated  at  195  million  bushels,  10  mil- 
lion bushels  more  than  in  1957-    The  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  recovery  in 
Morocco's  crop  from  the  low  level  of  a  year  ago. 

The  wheat  crop  in  South  America  is  estimated  at  325  million  bushels, 
little  change  from  1957-    A  larger  crop  in  Argentina  offset  reductions  in  most 
other  co\intries.     Drought  in  Brazil  and  Chile  caused  significant  reductions  in 
both  countries. 

Wheat  production  in  Australia  is  still  placed  at  about  210  million 
bushels,  more  than  double  the  small  production  of  98  million  bushels  last  year. 
It  is  also  well  above  the  below-average  crop  of  135  million  in  1956.    A  record 
wheat  crop  is  reported  for  New  Zealand. 

Rye  -  World  rye  production  is  estimated  at  l,U6o  million  bushels 
(table  27),  compared  with  1,^55  million  during  1950-5^  and  the  I956  total  of 
1,U05  million.    Rye  production  in  North  America  was  about  hO  million  bushels, 
about  average.    The  U.S.  crop  was  much  above  average,  but  was  offset  by  a 
reduced  crop  in  Canada.    Production  in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  at  265  mil- 
lion bushels,  about  the  same  as  the  1950-5^  average  but  slightly  less  than  in 
the  past  2  seasons.    Acreage  was  somewhat  below  average  but  yields  were  high. 
Production  in  Eastern  Europe  approached  the  high  level  of  1957  since  conditions 
were  most  favorable  in  the  largest  rye  producing  coimtries  —  Poland,  East  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia.    The  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  unofficailly  estimated 
at  about  650  million  bushels .    Yields  apparently  were  larger  than  usual  on  a 
reduced  acreage.  Rye  in  Asia  is  of  slight  importance  except  in  Turkey,  where  the 
estimated  crop  cf  30.7  million  bushels  is  an  all-time  record.    Rye  production 
in  Argentina,  the  only  producer  of  importance  in  South  America,  is  estimated 
to  be  well  above  the  small  1957  crop. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  WHEAT  IN  1959-60 

BACKGROUI-ID  -  During  the  7  years  ended  in  1951-52  the  United 
States  was  the  leading  exporter  of  wheat,  with  an  annual 
average  of  kl'J  million  bushels,  k6  percent  of  the  total 
world  trade.     In  the  previous  20  years,  1925-26  through 
2_<^kk-h^,  exports  had  averaged  81  million  bushels,  ranging 
from  k  million  in  1935-36,  following  the  drought  years,  to 
ihk  million  in  19^4-^5  at  the  close  of  the  war, 

U.S.  exports  in  1952-53  declined  to  318  million 
bushels,  one-third  below  the  heavy  exports  in  1951-52. 
The  1952  crop  in  Canada  was  a  record,  and  her  exports 
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Table  7  •-  Wheat,  all:     Seeded  acreage  in  si)ecified  wheat 
growing  regions.  United  States,  1919-59 


Region 

Year 

Hard  red 

•    Hard  red  spring  • 

Soft  red 

Pacific  North- 

wi  nter  1 / 

■     and  durum  2/  • 

winter  3/ 

•        west  4' 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

Average 

1929-33 

27,636 

20,4l6 
21, 706 

10,568 

5,202 
4,774 

1919 

24,727 

20,660 

1920 

22,066 
23,830 

19,905 

17,106 
15,481 

4,817 

1921 

20,526 

4,288 

1922 

25,^+78 

18,065 

15,404 
15,439 

4,268 

1923 

23,910 

17, 533 

3,974 

192k 

20,177 
22,893 

16,006 

I2,4l4 
11,945 

3,958 

1925 

18,295 
18,056 
19,457 

5,436 

1926 

23,935 

11,264 

4,256 

1927 

26,537 

11,681 
14,498 

4,612 

1928 

27,204 
27,234 

21,130 

4,699 

1929 

20,687 

10,623 

5,186 
5,361 

1930 

28,327 

19,959 

10,609 

1931 

28,434 

19,116 

10,787 

4,662 
4,853 

1932 

27,109 

20,783 

10,065 

1933 

27,078 

21,535 

10,755 

5,946 

193^^ 

26,615 

17,718 

11,745 

4,293 
4,365 

1935 

28,145 

20,605 

12,608 

1936 

29,931 

21,806 

13,042 

5,117 
5,349 

1937 

34,933 

20,086 

15,733 

1938 

35,356 

20,904 

13,620 

4,805 

1939 

28,028 

15,929 

11,392 
10,658 

3,941 

19*10 

26, 112 
27, 508 

17,248 
16, 762 

4,171 

19*^1 

10,736 

4,129 

19k2 

23,280 

14,737 
17,083 

8,339 

3,502 

19^3 

23, 525 

8,238 

4,205 

I9kk 

28,961 

19,193 

9,978 

4,602 

l9'+5 

31,952 
33,837 

18,616 

10,294 

4,793 
5,143 

19h6 

20,037 

9,034 

19^7 

37, 553 

20,648 

10,289 

5,373 
5,582 

19h8 

36, 509 

20,244 

11,156 

19^9 

39,385 

22,693 

11,165 

5,950 

1950 

32,890 

18,967 

9,964 

5,168 
5,998 

1951 

35,713 

22,148 

10,097 

1952 

35,504 

22,155 
21, 569 

10, 178 

6,081 

1953 

35,147 

11,135 

6,224 

195*^ 

:  28,826 

1.6,702 

8,813 

4,546 

1955 

26,780 

15,311 

8,455 

4,219 
4,812 

1956 

:  26,617 

16,800 

8,741 

1957 

19,982 

13,660 

8,789 

3,973 

1958  5/ 

25,972 

14,215 

8,353 

4,259 

1959  ^/ 

26, 733 

14,943 

8,765 

4,362 

1/  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado.    2/  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota.     2/'  Ohio,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Kiaryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
West  Virginia.    4/  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho.    _5/  Preliminary.    0/  December  1958 
winter  estimate  and  March  1959  spring  prospective  plantings. 
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exceeded  those  from  the  U.S.,  as  was  the  case  before  19^5-^6. 
Total  world  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  in  1952-53  also  declined 
from  the  all-time  high  of  1,066  million  bushels  in  1951-52  to 
about  987  million  bushels.  This  reflected  a  record  1952 
world  wheat  crop  and  larger  wheat  reserves  in  importing  coun- 
tries. It  also  reflected  the  negotiation  of  a  truce  in  Korea 
and  some  easing  in  international  tensions. 

The  decline  in  world  trade  continued  in  1953-5^ >  when 
it  fell  to  879  million  bushels.    The  U.  S.  share  also  dropped. 
Larger  quantities  were  available  in  other  exporting  countries 
while  requirements  in  major  importing  countries  were  less  than 
in  1952-53. 

In  195^-55^  world  wheat  trade  increased  10  percent  to 
971  million  bushels  and  U.  S.  exports  rose  26  percent  from 
217  million  to  27^+  million  bushels.     In  1955-56,  world  trade 
reached  about  1,065  million  bushels,  about  equal  to  the 
1,066  million  in  1951-52.    This  increase  reflected  higher 
economic  activity  and  greater  purchasing  power  in  importing 
countries.     In  1956-57 >  world  trade  reached  about  1,328  mil- 
lion bushels,  25  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  also  25  per- 
cent higher  than  the  former  1951-52  record.     The  increase  re- 
flected decreased  domestic  supplies  in  Europe    because  of 
winter  damage,  increased  exports  from  the  U.  S.  under  special 
export  programs  and  increased  wheat  consumption  in  some  coun- 
tries.    In  1957-58,  world  trade  was  again  large,  second  only 
to  1956-57.     The  decline  from  the  record  reflected  improved 
over-all  supplies  in  several  importing  coimtries. 

U.  S.  domestic  disappearance  has  also  declined  from 
previous  record  levels.    During  the  ^^ra,r  when  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  vrere  subsidized  for  use  in  making  alcohol  and 
to  supplement  regular  feed  supplies,  disappearance  in  the 
continental  U.  S.  reached  a  high  of  nearly  1.2  billion 
bushels  in  19^3-     In  peacetime,  negligible  quantities  of 
wheat  are  used  for  alcohol,  and  feed  use  currently  is  about 
60  million  bushels.    Food  and  seed  take  about  50O  million 
and  65  million  bushels,  respectively,  resulting  in  a  con- 
tinental domestic  disappearance  of  around  625  million 
bushels . 


1959  V/heat  Crop  May  Be  Fifth 
Largest;  Increase  in  Carryover 
Likely  July  1 ,  I960 

The  1959  winter  wheat  crop  was  forecast  at  966  million  bushels  as 
of  April  1.    The  first  estimate  of  spring  vrtieat  vrill  be  made  June  10. 
Assuming  about  average  yields  of  the  last  3  years  on  intended  acreage,  the 
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TaTjle  8  .-  All  wheat  and  all  spring  wheat:    Acreage,  yield 
and  production,  United  States,  I919-59 


Year 

All  wheat 

All  spring  wheat 

of 
harvest 

Seeded 
acreage 

:  Yield  per  : 
:  seeded  : 
:      acre  : 

Produc- 
tion 

Seeded 
■  acreage 

:  Yield  per  :  p^oduc- 
:    seeded      :  ^^^^ 
;      acre  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

acres 

Bushels  bushels 

61,911 
67,681 

67,163 
6k, 390 
55,706 
61,738 
60,712 
65,661 
71,152 
67,177 
67,559 
66,463 
66,281 
69,009 
6k, 06k 
69, 611 
73,970 
8o,8l4 
78,981 
62,802 
61,820 
62,707 
53,000 

55,98i^ 
66, 190 
69,192 
71, 578 
78,3li^ 
78,3^^5 
83,905 
71,287 
78,524 
78,645 
78,931 
62, 539 
58,241 
60,658 
49,852 

56,431 
58,468 


12.3 
12.4 
12.1 
12.6 
11.8 

15.1 
10.8 

13.7 
13.3 
12.9 
12.3 
13.1 
14.2 
11.4 
8.0 
8.2 
9.0 

8.5 
10.8 
11.6 
11.8 
13.2 
15.0 
18.3 
15.1 
16.0 
16.0 
16.1 
17.4 
16.5 
13.1 
14.3 
12.6 
16.6 
14. 9 

15.7 
16.0 
16.6 

19.1 
25. Q 
(20.9) 


952,097 
843,277 
818, 964 
846,649 
759,482 
841,617 
668,700 
832,213 
875,059 
91^^,373 
824, 183 
886,522 
941, 540 
756,307 
552,215 
526,052 
628,227 
629,880 
873,914 
919,913 
741,210 
814,646 
941,970 
969,381 
843,813 
1,060,111 
1,107,623 
1, 152, 118 
1,358,911 
1,294,911 
1,098,415 
1,019,344 
988,161 
1,306,440 
1,173,071 
983,900 

934,731 
1,004,272 

950, 662 
] ,  462, 218 
(1,220,000) 


26,049 
22,472 
12,202 
19,748 
19, 102 

17,068 

20,816 
20,108 

21,527 
22,721 
23,032 
22,311 
20,548 
22,653 
24,207 
19,228 

22,175 
23,984 

22,969 
22, 517 
16,6U8 
18,284 
16,662 
14, 145 
17,469 
19,369 
18,729 
19,351 
20,066 
20,013 
22,728 
18,888 

22,379 
21,648 
21,844 
15,922 
13,951 
16,231 
12, 429 

12,343 
13,40^ 


7.8 
10.2 

9.7 
13.9 
10.7 
15.7 
12.9 
10.0 

15.2 

14.8 
10.3 
11.3 

5.7 
11.7 

7.2 

4.5 
7.2 
4.4 
8.1 
10.4 
10.5 
12.1 
16.1 
18.9 
17.5 
15.9 
15.5 
14.6 
14.9 
15.2 
10.6 
14.8 

15.1 
11.1 
13.2 
11.5 
16.5 
16.2 

19.3 
22.9 

(18.9) 


203,637 
230,050 

216, 171 
275,190 
204, 183 
268,054 
268,081 
200,606 
326,871 
335,307 
237, 126 
252,713 
116,225 
264,796 
173,932 
87,369 
158,815 
106,277 
185,340 
234,735 
175,538 
221,837 
268,243 
267,222 

306,337 
308,210 
290, 634 
282, 526 
299,935 
304,770 
240,288 
278,707 
337,339 
241,220 

288,039 
182, 531 
229,938 
263,344 

239,886 
282,294 
(254,000) 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Acreage  is  December  1958  winter  estimate  and  March  1,  1959  spring  prospective 
plantings.    Production  is  April  1  estimate  of  winter  wheat  and  for  spring  wheat 
March  1  intended  acres  times  average  yield  of  last  3  years. 
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apring  wheat  crop  would  be  25^  million  bushels.    This,  together  with  the  966 
million  bushels  of  winter  wheat,  would  indicate  a  total  all  wheat  crop  of 
around  1,220  million  bushels  (table  8).    A  wheat  crop  of  this  size  would  be  the 
fifth  largest — 17  percent  smaller  than  the  all-time  record  of  l,k62  million 
in  1958  but  13  percent  above  the  19^8-57  average  of  1,075  million. 

With  total  disappearance  of  possibly  1,076  million  bushels  (626  million 
domestic  and  assuming  exports  of  ^50  million,  the  same  as  estimated  for  1958- 
59)^  "the  carryover  on  July  1,  I96O  would  be  close  to  I50  million  bushels  over 
the  estimated  July  1,  1959  carryover  of  1,285  million. 

Indicated  V/inter  Wheat  Crop 

18  Percent  Below  Record  Last  Year 

A  winter  wheat  crop  of  966  million  bushels  is  9  million  bushels  above 
the  December  1  forecast.     Increases  since  December  1  have  been  largely  con- 
fined to  the  Central  Great  Plains .     Such  increases  more  than  offset  reduced 
production  prospects  in  the  eastern  Com  Belt  and  the  Southwest.    The  indicated 
crop  is  18  percent  less  than  the  record  1958  crop  of  l,l80  million  bushels  but 
19  percent  above  the  19^8-57  average. 

As  of  April  1,  winter  wheat  prospects  had  improved  in  the  Central 
Great  Plains  as  the  loose,  dry  soils  had  blotted  up  moisture  from  winter  snows. 
Some  fields  that  germinated  poorly  in  the  fall,  showed  better  stands .  The 
outlook  was  dimmed  in  much  of  the  southern  Great  Plains  where  winter  moisture 
was  insufficient  to  keep  hopes  alive  for  harvest  of  a  considerable  acreage. 
Many  fields  in  the  Ohio  Valley  States  showed  damaged  spots  from  excess  water 
and  ice,  but  total  loss  of  acreage  appeared  relatively  light.     In  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Southeast,  fall  and  winter  growth  had  been  slow,  but  prospects 
improved  with  favorable  spring  moisture  supplies  and  warmer  temperatures. 
Prospects  in  the  central  and  northern  Rocky  Mountain  sections  and  Pacific 
Northwest  were  generally  maintained  or  improved  as  soil  moisture  was  boosted 
by  winter  and  early  spring  precipitation.     Stands  were  poorer  than  a  year  ago 
in  most  areas  as  nearly  all  important  producing  sections  endured  bitter  cold 
at  some  time  during  the  winter  with  a  light  or  lacking  snow  cover.    The  ex- 
pected yield  per  seeded  acre  is  well  below  last  year's  prodigious  record,  but 
above  any  other  year  by  a  considerable  margin. 

The  indicated  yield  at  21. k  bushels  per  seeded  acre  is  second  only  to 
the  phenomenal  yield  of  26.8  bushels  in  1958  and  is  well  above  the  19^8-57 
average  of  I6.O  bushels.    The  current  estimate  is  based  on  an  appraisal  of 
the  April  1  condition  of  wheat  as  reported  by  individual  growers  and  on  soil 
moisture  reserves  and  other  factors  affecting  production.    The  current  esti- 
mate of  production  assumes  normal  weather  and  effects  of  insects  and  diseases 
for  the  remainder  of  the  crop  season. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  average  change  in  the  United  States  produc- 
tion estimate  from  April  1  to  harvest  has  been  100  million  bushels,  ranging 
from  a  maxim'jm  of  2l6  million  bushels  to  a  minimum  of  23  million  bushels. 
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Total  abandonement  and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  is  indicated 
at  k.l  million  acres,  9  percent  of  the  total  acreage  seeded  for  all  purposes 
last  fall  and  winter.    This  is  slightly  more  thaji  indicated  last  December. 
Last  year,  only  2.5  million  acres  or  5-8  percent  of  the  total  acreage  seeded 
was  lost  or  diverted. 

Major  Spring  VTheat  Areas  Dry 

In  the  major  spring  wheat  producing  areas,  soil  moisture  supplies  are 
generally  short  following  dry  weather  last  summer  and  fall  and  lighter  than 
usual  winter  precipitation.     Seedbed  preparation  ajad  planting,  after  an  earlier 
than  usual  start,  is  progressing  rapidly.    Moisture  supplies  are  sufficient 
for  germination,  except  in  South  Dakota  and  a  few  other  scattered  localities, 
but  timely  and  generous  rains  will  be  needed  during  the  growing  season  to  assure 
favorable  yields. 

Minimum  1959  Terminal  and  County  VHieat 
Price  Support  Rates  Announced  Based 
On  Minimum  National  Average  of  $1.8l 

Minimum  1959-crop  wheat  price  support  rates  for  terminals  and  for 
2,843  commercial  and  229  noncommercial  wheat -producing  counties  were  announced 
on  March  2.    Coiznty  rates,  which  range  from  $2.12  to  85  cents  (noncommercial) 
per  bushel,  depending  on  location,  are  further  adjusted  up  or  down  for  class, 
grade  and  quality  to  determine  support  prices  for  individual  producers.  These 
rates  are  based  on  the  minimum  national  average  wheat  support  price  of  $1.8l 
per  bushel. 

In  addition  to  the  release  of  terminal  and  county  rates,  a  list  of 
premiums  and  discounts  for  different  classes  and  qualities  of  wheat  were 
announced.    Most  premiums  and  discounts  for  1959-crop  wheat  support  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  1958  program.    The  discount  of  2  cents  per  bushel  on 
western  red  and  white  wheat  classes  is  being  eliminated  for  1959-  This 
discount  did  not  apply  to  Baart  and  Bluestem  varieties. 

In  general,  basic  county  and  terminal  rates  are  for  Grade  No.  1  wheat. 
Premiums  and  discounts  are  applied  to  basic  rates  to  determine  the  support 
prices  for  individual  lots  of  wheat  which  are  of  other  grades  or  have  other 
quality  factors. 

Relationships  between  terminals,  which  are  based  principally  on  average 
differences  in  cash  market  prices,  have  shifted  some  since  1958  rates  were 
established.    As  a  result,  there  are  minor  changes  in  terminal  support  price 
relationships  for  1959  as  compared  to  1958. 

Location  differentials  used  in  determining  rates  reflect  changes  in 
freight  charges  since  the  1958  rates  were  established.    For  major  producing 
areas,  as  in  the  past,  county  rates  reflect  terminal  rates  less  the 
freight  and  handling  charges  needed  to  get  the  wheat  to  terminal  markets. 
Where  decreases  have  taken  place  in  freight  charges  for  movement  from 
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counties  to  terminals,  county  support  rates  have  been  adjusted  upvard,  thus 
giving  producers  the  benefit  of  freight  decreases  in  their  local  rates.  This 
freight  reduction  generally  has  been  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

County  rates  will  be  adjusted  for  any  future  freight  rate  decreases 
that  may  occur  during  the  1959  period  of  price  support  availability.    This  will 
be  done  to  maintain  fair  and  equitable  relationships  between  county  and  termi- 
nal support  rates . 

There  are  wide  differences  in  the  grades  and  classes  of  wheat  most 
commonly  produced  and  marketed  in  the  various  wheat  areas  of  the  United  States. 
In  some  areas,  most  wheat  produced  will  be  Grade  No.  1  hard  wheat.     In  other 
areas,  only  soft  wheat  is  produced  and  normally  grades  No.  2  or  No.  3- 
Table  9  shows  examples  of  1959  "wheat  support  prices  v/hich  are  more  representa- 
tive of  the  actual  support  farmers  will  receive  than  are  the  commercial  basic 
schedule  for  No .  1  wheat . 


Table  9'-  ''^'^eat:     Representative  support  prices,  by  classes  and 
grades,  terminal  markets,  1958  and  1959 


Class,  grade  and  terminal 

Support  rate 
1958  ' 

per  bushel 

IQSQ  1/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Hard  Red  Spring  ; 

Grade  No .  1  Heavy,  16  percent  protein. 

Minneapolis  ; 

:  2.29 

2.28 

Grade  No.  1  Heavy,  ik  percent  protein,  : 

Minneapolis 

2.25 

2.24 

Grade  No.  1,  ordinary  protein,  Minneapolis 

2.20 

2.19 

Soft  Red  Winter 

Grade  No.  3,  garlicky,  Baltimore  ; 

:  2.09 

2.07 

Grade  No.  3^  Chicago 

2.12 

2.09 

Grade  Ko.  3  light  garlicky,  Chicago 

:  2.06 

2.03 

Grade  No.  3>  Kansas  City 

2.12 

2.09 

Hard  Red  Winter  ; 

Grade  No.  2,  Chicago  : 

2.1k 

2.11 

Grade  No.  2,  Kamsas  City 

:  2.1k 

2.11 

Grade  No.  2,  Galveston 

:  2.33 

2.31 

White 

Grade  Ko.  1,  Portland 

:  2.05 

2.03 

Grade  No.  1,  San  Francisco 

:  2.13 

2.11 

Durum 

Grade  No.  1,  Amber,  Minneapolis 

:  2.25 

2.2k 

Grade  No.  1,  Hard  Amber,  Minneapolis 

:  2.30 

2.29 

1/'  Based  on  the  minimum  national  average  support  rate  of  $1.8l  per  bushel. 
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In  these  examples,  premiums  and  discounts  in  addition  to  geographical 
price  differences  have  been  applied  to  hasic  rates  to  obtain  support  prices 
for  individual  kinds  of  wheat.    Table  9    gives  specific  support  prices  with 
storage  paid  at  listed  terminals  for  the  most  representative  classes  and 
grades  of  wheat  produced  in  the  various  areas.     Comparable  1958  prices  are 
also  shown. 

In  the  10  States  designated  as  the  noncommercial  wheat  producing  areas, 
farm  wheat  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  do  not  apply  and  the  support  rates 
are  lower  than  in  the  other  3^  States.    Rates  in  the  noncommercial  area  are 
75  percent  of  what  the  rates  would  have  been  if  the  State  were  in  the  commercial 
area.     Since  Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  been  added  to  the  commercial -produc- 
ing area  for  1959^  the  noncommercial  area  is  amaller.     It  includes  10  States- 
Arizona,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 

Beginning  with  1959  crops,  as  authorized  by  new  legislation,  so-called 
"equity"  payments  \rill  not  be  made  in  connection  with  the  takeover  of  com- 
modities pledged  as  collateral  for  price  support  loans.     In  the  past,  equity 
payments  have  been  made  when  the  market  price  of  wheat  under  price  support 
loan  on  the  date  of  takeover  was  above  the  support  loan  plus  charges. 

While  equity  payments  will  no  longer  be  made,  producers  may  continue 
to  obtain  any  equity  they  may  have  in  loan  collatereil  by  repaying  the  loan 
before  maturity,  thus  regaining  full  ovmership  of  the  wheat  for  whatever  dis- 
position they  may  choose  to  make. 

As  in  the  past,  wheat  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
unredeemed  loans  will  not  be  pooled. 

The  1959  wheat  crop  ^-rill  be  supported  as  in  the  past  through  loans  on 
farm-  and  T-ra,rehouse-stored  wheat  and  through  the  purchase  of  wheat  delivered 
by  producers  under  purchase  agreements.     Loans  and  purchase  agreements  will 
be  available  from  harvest  through  January  31^  I960.     In  most  States,  loans 
will  mature  on  March  31 19^0  and  in  the  remaining  eastern  and  southern  States, 
loans  will  mature  on  February  29,  19^0 ,     Loans  and  purchase  agreements  will 
be  available  from  County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  (ASC) 
offices. 

To  get  wheat  price  support  in  1959  in  commercjLal  wheat  producing  areas, 
a  producer  must  be  in  compliance  with  his  1959  wheat  acreage  allotment  stnd 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  wheat  marketing  card  on  all  other  farms  in  the 
co\inty  in  which  he  has  an  interest. 
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Undesirable  vJheat  Varieties 
Disco-anted  Under  19^9 
Support  Fro gran 

The  1959  price  support  rates  are  discounted  20  cents  per  bushel  for 
33  vheat  varieties  designated  as  undesirable  because  of  inferior  milling  or 
baJcing  qualities. 

In  addition  to  the  3I  varieties  designated  as  imdesirable  for  the  1958 
wheat  price  support  program,  the  list  includes  these  tvra  varieties  for  the 
1959  crop — Russell  in  the  hard  red  spring  class,  and  Kharkof  MC  22  in  the 
hard  red  winter  class.    Discoimts  to  discourage  plantings  of  undesirable  wheat 
varieties  were  first  included  in  the  price  support  program  for  the  195^  wheat 
crop. 

The  33  varieties  include  the  follovring  I3  spring  wheat  varieties: 
Hard  red  spring  -  Gasser,  Henry  (except  in  Wisconsin  and  Washington),  Kinney, 
Premier,  Progress,  Spinkcota  and  Sturgion;  Durum  -  Golden  Ball,  Peliss  and 
Pentad;  White  -  Florence  and  Sonora. 

The  varieties  V;'ere  designated  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of 
the  Department  after  consultation  with  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
personnel,  agronomists,  cereal  chemists  and  others  on  State  and  Federal  staffs. 

These  varieties  were  found  to  be  undesirable  for  commercial-  food  use. 
The  discount  in  the  support  operation  is  designed  to  discourage  their  produc- 
tion and  lessen  the  possibility  of  U.S.  wheat  of  inferior  quality  finding  its 
way  into  domestic  and  e>q)ort  channels.    Representatives  of  crop  improvement 
associations  support  this  action  to  help  improve  the  over-all  quality  of  U.S. 
wheat  production. 

Application  of  the  20-cents-per-bushel  discount  to  producer  support 
rates  will  be  the  same  as  iinder  the  1958  operation.    The  price  support 
regulations  for  ths  1>5?  vrogram  \t±11  provide  for  producer  certification 
regarding  undesirable  varieties.    Because  wheat  varieties  are  difficult  to 
determine  from  threshed  samples,  identification  of  the  variety  going  under 
price  support  will  be  the  producer's  responsibility  based  on  his  knowledge  of 
the  varieties  he  seeded  and  har^/ested. 

Even  though  some  of  the  undesirable  varieties  might  have  protein  con- 
tent high  enough  for  a  premium,  no  protein  prem.xums  \rill  apply  to  any  of  the 
\indesirable  varieties  in  determining  loan  rates.     Similarly,  no  amber  or  hard 
amber  durum  premiums  will  apply  on  undesirable  va,rieties  of  this  class  of 
whep.t . 
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Western  Europe  Outlook  for 
l"9^Vnieat  Crop  Good  YT 

Fall-so^m  wheat  in  Western  Europe  came  through  the  \/inter  in  generally 
good  condition,  accoiriing  to  latest  reports  from  that  area.    Few  reports  of 
damage  have  been  received.     It  now  appears  that  little  damage  resulted  from 
cold  weather  in  late  January  and  early  February,  when  lack  of  adequate  snow 
cover  caused  concern  for  the  crop.    The  effects  of  the  cold  could  not  be 
fully  appraised  until  a  period  of  growing  weather  showed  the  condition  of 
the  plants. 

V/inter  wheat  is  normally  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  wheat 
acreage  of  this  area.     Complete  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  appears 
that  total  winter  wheat  acreage  is  slightly  less  than  in  1958-     This  reduc- 
tion may  have  been  partly  made  up  by  larger  spring  seedings.     If  growing 
c^^nditions  continue  favorable  for  the  remainder  of  the  grpwing  period, 
Western  Europe's  total  wheat  crop  could  be  at  the  high  level  of  the  past 
2  years. 

The  principal  producing  countries  of  the  area  report  a  promising  out- 
look.    In  France  winter  wheat  condition  is  very  good  and  spring  wheat  is 
germinating  well.    V/inter  v^eat  acreage  is  somewhat  smaller  than  for  1958 
.but  this  may  have  been  partly  offset  by  increased  seeding  of  spring.  Total 
acreage,  however,  is  expected  to  be  less  than  the  large  acreage  of  the  past 
2  years. 

\'/heat  acreage  is  smaller  in  Italy  because  of  poor  weather  in  southern 
regions  during  seeding  time.     Growing  conditions  have  been  favorable,  however, 
and  trade  forecasts  indicate  that  the  production  will  be  good  though  not  up 
to  the  record  level  of  a  year  ago. 

The  outlook  is  good  for  Spain's  crop.     If  conditions  remain  favorable 
the  outturn  may  be  around  the  record  production  of  1957* 

V/inter  wheat  acreage  is  slightly  larger  than  in  1958  in  Vfestem  Germany. 
Recent  reports  state  that  there  was  little  vrinterkill  and  the  condition  of 
the  crop  is  good.     An  unusually  mild  spring  facilitated  spring  seeding". 
Spring  wheat  acreage  is  expected  to  be  about  15  percent  larger  than  in  1958* 

V/inter  wheat  acreage  may  be  smaller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  because  of 
bad  weather  last  fall.    However,  favorable  conditions  are  expected  to  increase 
spring  wheat  acreage,  and  the  total  may  not  be  significantly  different  from 
that  of  a  year  ago.     Condition  of  the  winter  crop  is  generally  satisfactory. 

\'/heat  acreage  is  up  slightly  in  Greece  despite  governmental  policy 
aimed  at  diverting  some  wheat  acreage  to  other  crops.    The  condition  of  the 
crop  was  good  at  latest  report. 


_5/  Prepared  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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The  above  six  coimtries  normally  accoiint  for  almost  90  percent  of 
Western  Eiirope's  total.     In  Yugoslavia one  of  the  leading  producers  of  the 
area,  the  outlook  is  excellent.    Acreage  is  slightly  larger  than  in  1958  and 
the  crop  is  in  good  condition.     Little  definite  information  is  available 
for  Eastern  Europe  as  a  whole. 

Canada  to  Seed  Larger 
^■/heat  Acreage 

The  Canadian  wheat  acreage  for  1959  will  be  9  percent  larger  than 
last  year,  if  farmers  carry  out  their  March  1  planting  intentions.    On  the 
basis  of  the  intentions,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimated  that  a 
total  of  22,7^,000  acres  will  be  seeded  to  all  classes  of  wheat  (table  10). 
This  is  1.8  million  acres  more  than  the  1958  total  but  0.9  million  below 
the  1953-57  average.    Each  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  expecting  increased 
wheat  acreage  this  year.    The  .increases  will  be  in  spring  bread  wheat  varie- 
ties.   The  planned  durum  acreage  of  1.0  million  acres  is  even  less  than  the 
small  1958  acreage  and  less  than  half  the  1957  acreage. 

The  increase  in  total  wheat  acreage  is  largely  the  result  of  a  proposed 
decrease  of  about  1  million  acres  in  summerfallow  and  0.6  million  in  barley. 
Planned  summerfallow  for  1959  is  2^.3  million  acres. 


Table  10.--Vnieat:    Canada's  intended  acreage  for  1959  with  comparisons 


Grain 

:  1956 

Seeded  acreage 
:      1957  ': 

1958 

-]  Intended 
]  acreage 

:  1959 

:  Intended 
:  acreage 
:as  percent - 
rage  of  1958 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Percent 

Winter  v/heat 

:  625 

590 

580 

580 

100 

Spring  wheat 

:  22,156 

20,  ¥+1 

20,319 

22,164 

109 

All  wheat 

:  22,7bl 

21,031 

20,099 

22,7^^ 

109 

Food  for  Peace  Talks  to  be  Held 
In  V/ashington  May  5  and  6 


Cabinet  representatives  from  five  major  wheat -exporting  coimtries 
will  confer  on  the  Food  for  Peace  proposal  ffey  5  and  6  in  Washington.  Taking 
part  in  the  two -day  conference  at  the  Department  of  Agricialture  will  be 
cabinet  representatives  from  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  France  and  the 
United  States.    The  Director  General  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriciiltiire 
Organization,  (FAO)  also  will  participate. 
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A  preliminary  meeting  of  officials  from  the  same  coimtries  will  be  held 
in  Washington  April  27  to  review  the  situation  and  outline  areas  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  cabinet  representatives'  conference  in  May. 

The  May  conference  takes  a  further  step  toward  the  Food  for  Peace  plan 
outlined  by  the  President  in  his  January  29,  1959  message  to  Congress.  At 
that  time,  President  Eisenhower  said:    "I  am  setting  steps  in  motion  to  explore 
anew  with  other  surplus -producing  nations  all  practical  means  of  utilizing  the 
various  agricultiiral  surpluses  of  each  in  the  interest  of  reinforcing  peace 
and  the  well-being  of  friendly  peoples  throughout  the  world — in  short,  using 
food  for  peace" . 


NEW  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT  CONCLUDED  6/ 

A  new  international  agreement  designed  to  help  stabilize  world  trade  in 
wheat  in  the  three  years  ending  Jvily  31,  19^2  was  concluded  by  the  United 
Nations  Wheat  Conference  which  completed  work  in  Geneva  on  March  10, 

The  agreement,  which  will  be  submitted  to  Governments  for  their  consid- 
eration, is  open  for  signature  in  Washington  from  April  6  to  2h.     It  is  inten- 
ded, if  sufficiently  supported,  to  enter  into  force  so  as  to  leave  no  gap  on 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  agreement  on  Jvly  31,  1959- 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  price  range,  for  a  specified  grade  of 
wheat  at  a  specified  basing  point,  between  a  minimian  of  $1.50  per  bushel 
(as  at  present)  and  a  maximum  of  $1.90  (compared  with  the  present  maximvun  of 
$2.00).     It  also,  among  other  things,  sets  out  mutixal  obligations  between 
wheat-exporting  countries  and  wheat-importing  countries. 

The  objectives  of  the  Agreement  have  been  broadened,  compared  with  the 
agreement  now  in  force.     They  include  the  promotion  of  expanded  trade  and  the 
securing  of  the  freest  possible  flow  of  trade  in  the  interests  of  all  member 
countries,  the  encouragement  of  the  use  and  consumption  of  wheat,  and  the 
fixrtherance  of  international  cooperation  generally  concerning  wheat  problems. 
In  addition,  the  new  International  Wheat  Council  envisaged  by  the  agreement 
will  have  increased  powers  and  functions. 

The  CoTincil  will  be  charged  with  reviewing  annually  the  world  wheat 
situation,  due  regard  being  given  to  the  work  of  other  bodies  such  as  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.    The  review  would  be  carried  out  in  the 
light  of  information  obtainable  in  relation  to  national  production,  stocks, 
prices,  trade  including  disposal  of  surplus  stocks,  special  transactions  and 
other  relevant  facts . 


6/  From  release  of  United  Nations  (New  York),  March  11,  1959* 
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The  International  Wheat  Conference  consisted  of  two  sessions.  The 
first  met  in  Geneva,  October  28-November  6,  1953  and  the  work  was  continued  by 
two  inter-sessional  committees  in  London.    The  second  session,  a  negotiating 
session,  met  in  Geneva,  January  26-March  10,  1959  with  kk  government  delega- 
tions.   Eight  other  governments  sent  observers  and  three  international  agencies 
were  represented. 

Obligations  of  Exporting  and 
Importing  Countries 

Under  the  agreement,  importing  countries  undertake  to  purchase  a  per- 
centage of  their  total  commercial  imports  from  nine  exporting  countries.  The 
percentage  which  each  importing  country  undertakes  to  buy  is  specified  in  an 
annex  to  the  agreement. 

The  exporting  countries — Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  France,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Spain,  Sweden  and  the  United  States — undertake,  oh  the  other  hand,  to 
meet  the  commercial  requirements  of  the  importing  countries. 

These  mutual  obligations  are  tied  to  the  price  range,  which  is  defined 
as  excluding  the  maLximum  price.    At  the  maximum  price,  the  duties  of  exporting 
countries  are  limited  to  supplying  a  definite  quantity  of  wheat  which  is  based 
on  the  average  volume  of  commercial  purchases  by  the  importing  countries  from 
them  over  a  recent  period  of  years. 

At  the  same  time,  importing  countries — if  the  price  reaches  the  maximxam — 
are  freed  from  their  percentage  obligations  so  that  they  may  seek  to  obtain 
their  commercial  requirements  during  a  maximum  price  period  from  any  source 
although  they  may,  if  they  wish,  take  up  their  rights  against  exporting  countries 
to  the  extent  of  the  definite  quantity  previously  mentioned.    Provision  is 
made  for  the  partial  release  of  importing  countries  for  their  percentage  obli- 
gations if  the  prices  of  one  or  more  but  not  all  exporting  countries  reach  the 
maximum. 

The  obligations  of  exporting  countries  and  importing  countries  indicated 
above  will  relate  only  to  transactions  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis.  Tran- 
sactions which,  as  a  result  of  government  intervention,  include  features  which 
do  not  conform  with  usual  commercial  practice  will  not  be  included. 

These  "special  transactions"  are  those  which,  although  possibly  falling 
within  the  price  range  of  the  agreement,  include  features  generally  introduced 
by  the  governments  concerned  relating,  for  example,  to  the  period  of  credit, 
the  rate  of  interest,  or  the  convertibility  of  the  currency  of  payment. 

Although  these  "special  transactions"  will  not  be  included,  the  agree- 
ment provides  that  they  shall  be  reported  by  governments  to  the  International 
V/heat  Council,  which  thus  will  be  able    to  maintain  a  survey  of  the  whole 
international  movement  of  wheat. 
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Advisory  Committee  Functions  Broadened 

Hie  new  agreement  would  retain  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Price  Equiva- 
lents, provided  \mder  the  present  machinery,  but  \n.th  broadened  functions. 

It  will  be  charged,  in  addition  to  its  present  duties,  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  a  constant  review  of  ctirrent  market  conditions,  includ- 
ing the  movement  of  prices,  and  of  giving  advice  to  the  International  Wheat 
CoTincil  and  its  Executive  Committee,  partic\£Larly  as  wheat  prices  approach  the 
minimum  and  in  connection  with  the  mechanisms  of  the  obligations  and  the  maxi- 
mum price. 


AUSTRALIA'S  NEW  5 -YEAR  WHEAT 
STABILIZATION  PLAN  7/ 

Australia's  new  Wheat  Stabilization  Plan  for  1958-59  throiogh  I962-63 
(December -November)  is  basically  the  same  as  the  5-year  plan  'vAiich  expired  on 
November  30,  1958'    Adopted  by  the  Australian  Agricviltural  Council  (a  govern- 
ment organization)  last  July,  it  was  accepted  by  the  Australian  Wheat  Growers' 
Federation,  and  became  effective  December  1,  1958' 

The  Australian  Wheat  Board  remains  in  complete  control  of  wheat  mar- 
keting.   Growers  may  sell  only  to  the  Board,  vhich  sells  for  domestic  consxnnp- 
tion  at  fixed  prices.    Wheat  is  exported  to  International  Wheat  Agreement 
countries  in  conformity  with  c\arrent  I.W.A.  export  prices,  and  to  other  co\m- 
tries  at  the  best  prices  obtainable. 

For  the  1958-59  crop,  farmers  are  guaranteed  a  minimvrai  price  based  on 
wheat  production  costs  as  estimated  by  the  Australian  Bureau  of  Agric\ilt\iral 
Economics  in  a  recent  survey  of  the  structure  and  economics  of  the  Australian 
wheat  industry.    The  price  is  l^s.  6d.  ($1.62)  per  bushel,  in  bulk,  f .o.r. 
ocean  ports  8/ 

This  is  the  minimum  price  for  fair  average  quality  wheat.    It  is  subject 
to  premiums  and  deductions  according  to  variations  from  this  quality.    It  is 
guaranteed  for  all  -v^eat  to  be  used  domestical  ly  and  for  up  to  100  million 
bushels  of  1958-59  crop  wheat  and  flour  (grain  equivalent)  exported.  Minimvmi 
prices  for  the  next  h  crops  covered  by  the  plan  will  be  determined  by  adjust- 
ing the  1958-59  price  to  accord  with  changes  in  the  wheat  production  cost 
index.    If  the  Wheat  Board's  net  earnings  during  a  marketing  season  permit, 
farmers  will  receive  supplementary  payments. 


7/  From  Foreign  Crops  and  I4arkets,  March  9,  1959^  pages  16-I7. 
0/  All  prices  hereafter  are  in  U.S.  ciirrency. 
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Fanners  in  the  State  of  Western  Australia  are  gmranteed  2.8  cents  per 
bushel  more  for  -wheat  grown  in  that  state  and  exported.    This  is  becruse  of 
the  ocean  freight  advantage  that  part  of  the  coiintry  has,  owing  to  its  closer 
proximity  to  the  principal  wheat  export  markets. 

When  exported  wheat  brings  more  per  bushel  than  the  gxiaranteed  minimum 
producer  price,  the  excess  up  to  16.8  cents  per  bushel  is  deposited  in  the 
Wheat  Stabilization  Fund.    When  the  export  price  falls  below  the  minimiom  pro- 
ducer price,  the  fund  is  drawn  \jpon  to  assure  farmers  the  guaranteed  price. 
If  the  fund  is  insufficient,  the  Commonwealth  Treasviry  will  make  up  the  deficit. 

Under  the  two  preceding  5-year  wheat  stabilization  plans  there  was  never 
a  deficit  in  the  V/heat  Fund.    At  the  beginning  of  the  current  plan,  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  $22,U00,000  was  available  from  the  preceding  fund.  Deposits 
are  limited  to  about         800,000.    Any  excess  deposits  are  returned  to  the 
growers  on  the  basis  of  "first  in,  first  out". 

For  the  1958-59  season  the  Vftieat  Board  will  sell  wheat  on  the  domestic 
market  at  a  price  equal  to  the  guaranteed  minimum  producer  price  of  $1.62  per 
bushel — plus  1.9  cents  per  bushel  to  cover  the  cost  of  transporting  wheat  to 
Tasmania.    This  price  also  is  for  fair  average  quality  -v/heat,  and  is  adjusted 
for  variations  from  this  quality. 

The  Australian  Wheat  Growers'  Federation  earlier  expressed  doubts  that 
the  c\rrrent  plan  would  provide  growers  with  an  adequate  margin  of  profit;  but 
the  Commonwealth  Government  stated  that  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit  had  been 
built  into  the  g\iaranteed  minimim  producer  price.    The  Minister  of  Primary 
Industry  also  pointed  out  that  the  price  will  enable  the  average  wheat  grower 
to  meet  all  of  his  cash  costs,  and  to  replace  his  equipment  over  a  10-year 
period  and  his  structural  improvements  during  a  somewhat  longer  period.  Th.e 
depreciation  allowance  is  based  on  current  replacement  value. 

The  price  also  includes  an  interest  allowance  based  on  the  up-to-date 
fair  market  value  of  the  farm,  livestock,  buildings  and  equipment  used  in 
wheat  production.     In  addition,  the  price  includes  an  allowance  for  the  owner's 
own  labor  and  management.     If  the  grower's  wheat  yield  exceeds  the  15-5  bushels 
per  acre  used  as  a  basis  in  determining  the  price,  his  margin  profit  will  be 
increased. 
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Table  13.-  Wheat:    Weighted  average  cash  price  per  "bushel, 
specified  markets  and  dates,  1958-59 


Month 

and 
date 

:  All 
:  classes 
:and  grades, 
:  six 
:  markets 

:    No.  2 
Dark  Hard 
and  Hard 
Winter, 

Kansas  City 

'     No.  1 
Dark 
N.  Spring, 
Minneapolis 

'      No.  2  ' 

:      g^j^       :  No.  2  Soft 

•Amber  Durum'^®^  Winter, 

•Minneapolis; 

:     No.  1 

:  Soft  White, 

•Portland  l/ 

: 1958  : 1959 

1958  ;1959 

1958  -1959 

1958  ;1959  ;1958  ;1959 

•1958  ;1959 

Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.  Del. 


Month 
January- 
February 
March 

Week  ended 
February  20 
27 


2.30  2.19 
2.28  2.16 
2.33  2.20 


March 


April 


6 

13 
20 
26 

3 
10 

17 


2.30 
2.30 
2.31 
2.3^ 
2.33 
2.32 
2.33 
2.34 
2.36 


2.18 
2.16 
2.19 
2.20 
2.18 
2.20 
2.19 
2.20 
2.21 


2.21 
2.20 
2.27 


2.23 
2.21 
2.22 
2.27 
2.30 
2.30 

2.33 
2.30 
2.29 


2.00 
2.03 
2.07 


2.04 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.06 
2.09 
2.10 
2.13 
2.10 


2.38 
2.36 
2.38 


2.40 
2.37 
2.37 
2.4l 
2.38 
2.38 
2.39 
2.40 
2.43 


2.20 
2.23 
2.21 


2.23 
2.26 
2.23 
2.22 
2.18 
2.21 
2.19 
2.19 
2.23 


2.38 
2.36 
2.39 


2.38 

2.40 
2.40 
2.4l 
2.36 
2.39 
2.39 
2.39 


2.39  2/2.26 

2.40 

2.40 


2.04  2.26  2.03 

2.04  2.25  2.04 
2.02  2.23  2.03 


2.40    2.04  2.24  2.04 

2.42     2.25  2.04 

2.40        —   2.25  2.04 

2.40   3/2.10  2.23  2.04 

2.41  —  2/1.98  2.23  2.03 
2.39        —                2.22  2.02 

2.39   3/2.09  2.23  2.02 

2.38  3/2.28   2.23  2.02 

2.40   2/1.89  2.21  2.04 


1/  Average  daily  cash  quotations. 
2/  2  cars. 
3/  1  car. 


Table  l4.-  Wheat:    Average  closing  price  per  bushel  of  May  futures, 
specified  markets  and  dates,  1958-59 


Month 
and  date 

Chicago 

:  Kansas 

City 

:  Minneapolis 

1958 

;  1959 

;      1958  ; 

1959 

:  1958 

;  1959 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

)fonth 

January 

2.12 

1.93 

2.05 

1.88 

2.22 

2.07 

February- 

2.14 

1.98 

2.06 

1.91 

2.23 

2.09 

March 

2.20 

2.05 

2.12 

1.96 

2.25 

2.09 

Week  ended 

February 

20 

2.16 

1.98 

2.08 

1.92 

2.24 

2.10 

27 

2.17 

2.00 

2.09 

1.93 

2.24 

2.10 

March 

6 

:  2.20 

2.04 

2.11 

1.95 

2.25 

2.09 

13 

2.21 

2.04 

2.13 

l;96. 

2.25 

2.09 

20 

2.21 

2.05 

2.13 

1:96 

2.25 

2.09 

26 

2.17 

2.07 

2.11 

1.97 

2.24 

2.09 

April 

3 

2.18 

2.10 

2.13 

1.98 

2.25 

2.06 

10 

2.19 

2.10 

2.l4 

2.00 

2.26 

2.08 

17. 

2.19 

2.05 

2.14 

1.96 

2.27 

2.08 
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Table   15-  Wheat:    Estimated  January  1  supplies  in  principal 
exporting  countries,  19kh-39  1/ 


United  States 


Canada 


Argentina 


Australia 


Total  (U) 


Million 
bushels 

8l8 
828 
682 
642 
801 
865 
900 
1,002 
854 
1,109 
1,33^ 
l,U8l 
1,567 
1,W9 
1,383 
1,816 


Million 
bushels 

692 

592 
3^5 
3^ 
300 
335 
325 
UkO 
555 
685 
810 
7M3 
8i»0 
970 
920 
801 


Million 
bushels 

JA5 
330 
225 
2l»0 
270 
Zk^ 
230 
215 
85 
275 
280 
325 
260 
300 
265 
280 


Million 
bxishels 

251 
112 
1U5 
130 
220 
205 
225 
215 
175 
205 
225 
2k3 
280 
207 
132 
210 


Million 
bushels 

2,206 
1,862 
1,397 
1,352 
1,591 
1,650 
1,680 
1,872 
1,669 
2,21k 
2,649 
2,791 
2,947 
2,966 
2,700 
3,107 


1/  Data  for  northern  Hemisphere  countries  represent  January  1  stocks;  estimates  for  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries  include  the  nev  crop  as  well  as  stocks  of  old-crop  vheat  on  January  1. 
2/  Preliminary  estimates. 

Data  frcBi  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statis- 
tics of  foreign  Govemnients,  reports  of  United  States  agricultural  attaches  abroad  or  other 
infonatlon. 


Table  I6.-  Vheat:    Price  per  bushel  in  3  exporting  countries,  nearest 
mid  month,  January-April  1959 J  weekly,  February-April  1959 


Date 
(Friday) 

:                  Hard  Spring 

Hard  Winter, 

No.  1  at 
Galveston  4/5/ 
(United 
States) 

Soft 

Ho.  1  Dark 
Hortbem 
'■  at  Duluth  1/ 
: (United  States) 

:No.  2  Meuiitoba 
:  Horthem 
:    at  Fort 
:  William  2/  3/ 
(Canada) 

Ho.  1  White  at: 
Portland  1/  : 
(United  States): 

Australia 
3/ V 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollairs 

Dollars 

Mid-month 

January 

16 

2.04 

1.66 

2.23 

2.03 

6/1-53 

February 

13 

2.07 

1.72 

2.28 

2.04 

March 

13 

:  2.05 

1.72 

2.29 

2.04 

April 

17 

:  2.09 

1.72 

2.26 

2.04 

Vfeekly 

2.08 

February 

20 

1.72 

2.26 

2.04 

27 

2.09 

1.72 

2.28 

2.04 

March 

6 

2.06 

1.72 

2.27 

2.04 

20 

2.07 

1.72 

2.28 

2.03 

26 

2.09 

1.72 

2.28 

2.02 

April 

3 

2.05 

1.72 

2.28 

2.02 

10 

2.08 

1.72 

2.27 

2.02 

1/  Spot  or  to  arrive.  2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store.  3/  Sales  to  noncontract  countries 
Converted  to  United  States  currency.  4/  F.o.b.  ship.  5/  CCC  selling  price  for  immediate  delivery 
6/  Reported  as  reaching  this  low  during  January.    Later  data  not  available. 
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Table  1?.-  Wheat,  flour  and  other  products:     Imports,  United  States,  I9IO-57  l/ 


Wheat 

PTLour 

(  Vll6£L'b 

•  Other 

Wheat  for 
■  milling  in  bond 

Year  : 

Full  duty 

'•  Unfit  for 

•  products 

:    Total  wheat. 

beginning  : 

•  human  con- 

•  (wheat 

:      flour  and 

■  and  export  as 

July  : 

2/3/ 

•  sumption  h/ 

'     3/  5/ 

•equivalent) 

: other  products 

•     flour  6/ 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1910  : 

25 



665 

2,811 
2,642 

3,501 

484 

1911  : 

798 



7U6 

4,812 

1,275 

1912  : 



506 

2,  596 

3,900 



1913  : 

1,979 



423 

3,086 
1,477 

5,'»88 



1911*-  : 

U26 



302 

2,205 

— 

1915  : 

5,103 



1,550 

570 

7,223 

600 

1916  : 

23,600 



821 

109 

24, 530 

539 

1917  : 

28,177 



3,038 

38 

31,253 

— 

1918  : 

11,121 
k,T60 



167 

33 

11,321 

— 

1919  : 



732 

38 

5, 550 
57,787 

— 

1920  : 

51,0014- 



6,678 

105 

— 

1921  : 

8,293 



2,910 

98 

11,301 
10,845 

6,173 

1922  : 

8,732 



2,018 

95 

9,281 

1923  : 

13,379 



795 

l42 

14,316 

13,905 

192^+  : 

355 



32 

215 

602 

5.814 

1925  : 

2,176 



82 

205 

2,463 

13,421 

1926  : 

6k 



28 

178 

270 

13,172 

1927  : 

663 



27 

133 

823 

15,044 

1928  : 

79 



12 

125 

216 

21,678 

1929  : 

h5 



8 

125 

178 

12,903 

1930  : 

kl 

307 

5 

116 

469 

19,013 

1931  : 

6 



1 

119 

126 

12,879 

1932  : 

6 

1 

3 

106 

116 

9,372 
11,341 

1933  : 

ikk 

6 

4 

93 

247 

193*^  : 

5,905 

8,lU6 

18 

90 

14,159 
34,748 

11,064 

1935  : 

25,289 

9,205 

123 

131 

11,979 
13,469 

1936  : 

30,205 

1^,057 

193 

161 

34,616 

1937  : 

598 

k 

32 

112 

746 

2,819 

1938 

39 

207 

25 

76 

347 

8,989 

1939  : 

56 

86 

121 

69 

332 

9,953 

19^ 

165 

3,237 

121 

39 

3,562 

7,331 

I9IH 

1,699 

1,785 

177 

43 

3,704 

11,912 

19'»2 

806 

150 

99 

72 

1,127 
136,448 

7, 577 

19^3 

1/136,013 

188 

158 

89 

10,952 

7/26,235 

15,919 

193 

37 

42,384 

9,213 

19^5 

1,136 

767 

78 

56 

2,037 

11, 591 

19h6 

21 

28 

8 

27 

84 

1,984 

7 

118 

6 

18 

l49 

19 

19U8 

:  1,317 

10 

172 

31 

1,530 

3,070 

19^9 

:  1,003 

1,097 
ll,6kl 

90 

47 

2,237 

9,621 

1950 

:  17k 

5 

93 

11,919 

8,180 

1951 

:  1,1^75 

29,921 

109 

104 

31,609 

5,907 

1952 

:  1,016 

20,384 

117 

85 

21,602 

6,415 

1953 

:  999 

4,300 

133 

105 

5,537 

3,089 

195I+ 

:  1,043 

2,915 

90 

l49 

4,197 

1955 

:  960 

8,710 
6,536 

90 

173 

9,933 

75 

1956 

:  916 

92 

239 

7,783 

115 

1957  8/ 

:  961 

9,722 

119 

293 

11,095 

4l 

Footnotes  on  page  39. 
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footnotes  for  table  1?  ,  page  38  . 

1/  General  imports  I9IO  to  1932.    Beginning  July  1933^  imports  for  con- 
sumption. 

2/  Tariff  duties  per  bushel  were  as  follows:    25  cents  under  Tariff  Act  of 
1909,  effective  August  6,  1909;  free,  except  10  cents  if  imported  from  a 
country  that  imposed  a  duty  on  wheat  or  flour  from  the  United  States  under 
Tariff  Act  of  1913,  effective  October  4,  1913;  35  cents  under  Emergency  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1921,  effective  May  28,  1921;  30  cents  under  Emergency  Tariff  Act 
of  1922,  effective  September  22,  1922;  k2  cents  under  Section  315  of  Tariff 
Act  of  1922,  effective  April  6,  1924,  and  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  effective 
June  18,  I93O;  and  21  cents  under  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
effective  January  1,  I9W. 

3/  Effective  May  29,  19^1,  imports  of  full-duty  wheat  were  limited  by 
Presidential  Proclamation  2^189  (made  under  the  authority  of  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended)  (T.D.  "^OkOk)  to  a  quota  of 
800,000  bushels  and  imports  of  wheat  flour,  semolina,  crushed  or  cracked  wheat 
and  similar  wheat  products  to  a  quota  of      000, 000  pounds  in  any  calendar  year. 
These  quotas  are  still  in  effect.    Presidential  Proclamation  2584,  effective 
April  29,  1943  (T.D.  50863)  provided  that  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
executed  by  the  War  Food  Administration  were  not  to  be  counted  against  the 
quotas . 

kj  Beginning  J\ine  I8,  1930,  a  new  classification,  "wheat  unfit  for  human 
consumption"  was  introduced  by  the  193O  Tariff  Act.    Tariff  duties  were  as 
follows:    10  percent  ad  valorem  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  effective 
June  18,  1930 ;  5  percent  ad  valorem  under  the  second  trade  agreement  with 
Canada,  effective  January  1,  1939;  aiid  5  percent  ad  valorem  was  bound  by  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  effective  January  1,  19^8.    No  quota 
limitation  has  been  placed  on  wheat  or  wheat  flour  "unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion". 

5/  Excludes  flour  imported  "free  for  export".    The  import  duty  for  wheat 
flour  is  52  cents  per  100  pounds . 

6/  Wheat  imported  for  milling  in  bond  and  export  as  flour  is  free  of  duty 
under  Section  31I  of  both  the  1922  and  I93O  Tariff  Acts,  with  the  following 
exception:    The  193O  Tariff  Act  states  that  if  the  flour  from  imported  wheat 
which  is  milled  in  bond  is  exported  to  Cuba,  a  U.S.  duty  must  be  paid  on  the 
wheat  from  which  it  was  milled  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  Cuban  duty  on 
flour  milled  in  the  U.S.  and  the  Cuban  duty  on  flour  not  produced  in  the  U.S. 
(T.D.  52110).    This  provision  for  a  duty  on  the  imported  wheat  which  is  milled 
in  bond  and  exported  as  flour  to  Cuba  is  still  in  effect.    The  duty-free  status 
of  the  imported  wheat  that  is  milled  in  bond  and  exported  as  flour  to  coun- 
tries other  than  Cuba  was  bound  by  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
effective  January  1,  19I+8,  in  Part  1  of  Schedule  XX  of  that  agreement  in  the 
item  entitled  Section  311  of  the  193O  Tariff  Act. 

7/  Includes  wheat  and  wheat  products  used  for  livestock  and  poultry  feed, 
imported  duty-free  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
8/  Preliminary. 
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Ta^)le  18  .-  Wheat,  flour  and  other  products:    E3q)ort6,  United  States,  1910-57 


Year 
beginning 
July 

Wheat 

Flour  (wheat  equivalent) 

Other 
products 
(wheat 
equivalent)  _2/ 

Total 
wheat,  flour 
and  other 
products  2/ 

Flour  from 
milled- in- 
bond  wheat 
(wheat 
equivalent)  3/ 

Non- 
mllltary 

Military 
1/ 

Non- 
mliltary 

Military 
1/ 

1,000                1,000              1,000                  1,000                1,000              1,000  1,000 
bushels            bushels          bushels              bushels            bushels          bushels  bushels 

23,729 
30,160 
91,603 
92,391* 

259,643 
173,274 
149,831 
34,119 
178, 583 
122,431 
293,268 
208,321 
154,951 
78,793 
195,490 
63,189 
156,250 
145,999 
103,114 
92,175 
76, 365 
96,521 
20,887 
18,800 
3,019 
311 
3,168 
83,740 
84, 589 
23,636 
10,810 
12,632 
6,555 
11,942 
19,010 
226,135 
5/153,995 
7/207, 362 
232,666 
140,377 
290,473 
427, 130 
274,079 
182,011 
226, 342 
2/295,320 
2/475,247 
2/322,626 


54,358 
46,878 
44,796 
97,326 
142,754 
118,344 
31,362 
5,254 
2,702 
1,289 
963 


47,124 
50,455 
53,556 
55,561 
76,059 
72,347 
55,592 
98,460 
108,819 
99,599 
76,046 
68,072 
60,668 
67, 182 
59,499 
30,562 
50,194 
45,734 
40,697 
48,190 
35,297 
26,450 
11,051 
7,278 
7, 513 
3,896 
6,099 
16,320 
22,057 
21,232 
22,812 
4/14,894 
19,948 
28,333 
28, 304 
79,872 
6/166,291 
8/133,085 
102,385 
39,248 
43,607 
42,331 
40, 409 
32,984 
46,329 
50,244 
2/73,311 
2/78,620 


40,233 
35,489 
28,896 
41,019 
24,754 
501 
131 


228 


266 
236 
228 
230 
2l4 
212 
2l4 
270 
156 
328 
224 
241 
4l2 
502 
618 
600 
515 
487 
527 
491 
334 
209 
143 
136 
152 
208 
245 
245 
301 
365 
226 
326 
1,266 
2,347 
2,463 
2,213 
3,441 
7,095 
1,438 
649 
572 
535 
574 
530 
738 
708 
979 
1,156 


71,119 
80,851 
145,387 
148,185 
335,916 
245,833 
205,637 
132,849 
287,558 
222,358 
369, 538 
276,634 
216,031 
146,477 
255,607 
94,351 
206,959 
192,220 
144,338 
140,856 
111,996 
123,180 
32,081 
26,214 
10,684 
4,415 
9,512 
100,305 
106,947 
45,233 
33,848 
27,852 
27,769 
42,622 
144,368 
390,587 
397,419 
485,887 
503,997 
299,119 
366,145 
475,250 
317,764 
217,042 
274,372 
2/346,272 
^549,537 
2/402,402 


484 
1,275 


600 
539 


6,173 

9,281 
13,905 

5,813 
14,284 
12,716 
14,526 
19,877 
12,880 
19,813 
12,825 

9,272 
10,925 
11,000 
11,722 

12,317 
7,134 
9,138 

9,406 
6,935 
9,130 
6,900 

10,835 
9,398 

12,688 
6,642 
1,028 
2,745 
9,700 
8,441 
4,927 
6,871 
3,316 
1,123 
81 
137 
59 


1/  Reported  by  the  national  Military  Establishments.    2/  Consists  of  macaroni,  spaghetti  and  similar  pro- 
ducts, wheat  cereal  breakfast  fo^ds,  bread  and  biscuits,  semolina  and  starch.    3/  Usually  all  from  i]i?)orted 
wheat,  although  in  some  years  small  quantities  of  United  States  wheat  were  added.    4/  14,072,000  reported 
plus  822,000  unreported  exports  to  British  Services.    5/  142,637,000  reported  plus  11,358,000  unreported  ex- 
ports to  Germany,  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom.    6/  154,407,000  reported  plus  11,884,000  unreported  exports 
to  Germany,  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom.    7/  184,324,000  reported  plus  23,038,000  unreported  exports  to 
Germany,  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom.    8/  123,546,000  reported  plus  9,539,000  unreported  exports  to 
Germany,  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom.    £/  Includes  exports  for  relief  or  charity  by  individuals  and 
private  agencies.    10/  Preliminary. 
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T«bl«  19,-  World  «xport«  of  whMt,  wheat  floor,  and  ry«,  1956-97  aad  1997-58 
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Rye 


CoHBtry  of  orlclB 


1° 56-57 


1057-58 
1/ 


'•/heat  and  wheat  flour 


Arera^e 

1" 51-55 


1055-56 


1056-57 


'ifheat 


Flour 


Total 


1057-58  1/ 


'iheat 


riosr 


Bl«  IV: 

United  States 

Canada   

Australia  . . . . 
Argentina  . . . . 
Total   


1,000 

y.  T. 


210.0 

26^.6 


10. Q 


South  Anerlea: 
Uruguay  . . . . 
Total  ... 


Eastern  Europe 

Bulgaria   

Czeebosloralda  . 

Hungary   

Polairf  

Russia   

TugoslaTla   

Ruaanla   

Total   


•Western  Europe:  : 

Austria  : 

Bel^itB-LuxeBbonrg: 

Cyprus   : 

Oenaark  : 

Finland  : 

France  : 

Ireland  : 

Italy  : 

Netherlands  : 

Spain  : 

Sweden  : 

Swltserland   : 

United  KingdoB 

West  Gemany  : 

Total  " 

•Trica:  : 
Algeria  : 

Morocco 

Tunisia  : 

Union  of  South  : 

Africa   : 

Total   :' 


Asia: 

Ceylon  . . . 
Israel  ,.. 

Iraq  

Hong  Kong 
Japan  .... 
Jordan  ... 
Lebanon  .. 
Halaya  . . . 
Syria  . . . . 
Turkey  . . . 
Total  . 


Other,  unspecified 
World  total   


715. A 


17.0 


808.6 


826.5 


2.U 


2/ 


22.1, 


50,5 


3^.7 


110.6 


3.6 


1,000 
M.  T. 


80,8 
132.7 

282.2 


1,000 
M.  T. 


0,108.6 
8,038.^i 
2,668.1 
2.205.C 


1,000 
M.  T. 


0,4-16.9 
7,862.1 
2,766.7 


1,000 
M.  T. 


1,000 
M.  T. 


12,03^.?;  2,0U.0 

6,716.7;  063. 1 

2,i70.5:  036.0 

2.668.2:  1.2 


1,000 
M.  T. 


U,OA8.2 
7,670.8 
3,U6.4 
2.660.6 


1,000 
M.  T. 


8,781.6 
7,517.0 
1,077.1 
2.085.1 


504.7 


23,irr-7 


28,71^.1 


10,^1.7 


1,000 
M.  T. 


2,156.3 
1,077.5 
574.5 

.20^ 


2i838. 


189,6 


295.A: 


35.1 


330.5 


a3,8 


9.2 


18o,6 


406.4. 


35.1 


330.5 


213.8 


0.2 


11.0 
.4 

474.0 

.'1 


84.1 
11.8 
74.3 
6.8 
826.7 
.1 
137.9 


1.0 
90.0 
1,016.0 
2.0 


12.0: 
223.0: 
18,1: 
17.0: 
4,348.0: 


12.0 
223.0 
18.1 
17.0 
4,348.0 


485.5 


1,141.7 


1,109.0 


4,618.1:  — 


4,618.1 


15.0 


3,720.7 
1.8 


3,746.5 


47.3 

11.0 
U.4 

46.5 


120. 1 


1.2 
18.9 

5.7 
17.3 

7.0 
1,091.7 

10.7 
37.91 
11.9 
177.8 

19.3 
52.8 


U.9 
22.9 
11.1 
.3 

2,683.7 


.1: 
4.3« 
19.3: 
10.5: 


10.7  I 


2.0 


U4.3  :  279.6 


1.452.2 


220.1 
82.9 
168.6 


4''1.6 


27.8 
4.4 
02.2 


1. 
13. 
157. 


421.6 


718.0 


353.1 


1,656.8  :  1,110.3  :  26,346.5 

 J  1  


81, 
81, 
25. 
108, 


21.6 
363.8 


408.4: 
4.4: 

12.2: 
269.5: 
9,4i 
29.4: 
10,7: 


229.0 
7.4 


1.3 
3?7.7 


3,4U.8 


892.5:  858.3 


181.2 
238.6 
35.1 


32.2: 
112.6: 
50.7: 


100.3 
17.9 


455.0 


105.5:  118.2 


32.5 
26.0 

1.6 
U.l 
2.6 
262,0 


37, 
U. 


.8: 
.7: 
262.7: 
27.7: 


292.O; 


73.2 


50.5 


28,992,6 


31,092.2:  5,059.7 


.1 

15.0 
19.3 
12.5 

393.9 

637.4 
11.8 
12.2 

270.0 
9.4 
30.7 

338.4 


.2 
29.6 
1.9 
2.3 

1,603.5 
19.6 
546.9 
5.2 
58,6 
102,1 

1.0 
18.5 


7.6 

1.4 

975.2 

319.0 
2.5 
168.7 


16.1 
634.9 


1,750,8 


2,470.4 


1,725.4 


132.5 
112.6 
68.6 


59.7 
48.7 
92,7 


313,7 


201.0 


37,7 
14,0 


12.6 
2^1.2 
27,7 


22.0 
U.2 


1.1 

377.6 
10.5 


37.0 
26.0 
3.8 
.1 
U.5 
11.0 


365.2 


.i2^ 


03.1 


36,151.9 


26,527.9 


5,666,4 


'i/  Prelljdnary,  subject  to  reyision.  2/  Exports  for  1957-58  based  on  data  co»piled  by  the  Economic  Coad.8sion  for 
Europe.    2/  Less  than  50  metric  tons. 
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Tmbl*  20i-  WBUT  AID  PUXH:    World  axporta  by  countria*  of  orl«ln  aad  diatlnatlon,  1957-58>  (y«u-  •odlng  Juna  30) 


Bxportlnc  oountrlas 


Oaatl nation 


DnlM  ' 
Stataa 


Canada    :A\>atralla  lArgantina 


Fraiiea 


U.S.S.R. 
2/ 


itetrlo  1 

Natrlo  1 

11a  tno  1 

natrxo  1 

natrio  1 

Natrlo  : 

Haxrlo  1 

Matrlo 

tozia  1 

tona  1 

tona  1 

tona  1 

tona^  1 

tona  . 

tona  1 

tona 

* 

7f 229i 

7,229 

Z,Jv<c 

* 

371 ,9U: 
4481 

4»955i 

o»541> 
3,8431 

~*  ' 

6,989 

3,843 

38, 163 I 

13,82bt 

1 

51,989 

26,695i 

6,7061 

1 

-~  > 

19 1 

33,420 
56,463 

43,7991 

12,6641 

1 

15,729i 

2,5461 

1 

1 

18,275 
22,783 

15,lUt 

7,669i 

1 

1 

1 

20,123i 

6,9551 
7,605: 

1 

1 

27,078 

353i 

' 

J 

7,958 

3,913i 
366. 

8, 5761 

~  j 

~  : 

12,489 

2,502: 
U.388: 

—  1 

—  1 

—  1 

—  1 

—  1 

2,868 

201,6691 

a6,057 
37,426 

20,267i 

17,159: 

_  , 

—  1 

217: 

89,206i 

_  , 

—  s 

89,423 

47,293i 

11,513: 

■—  1 

—  1 

58,806 
105,884 

60,427i 
3,6941 

43,3651 

2,092i 

_  1 

—  1 

—  1 

28, 249 1 
4,6551 

_  1 

_  : 

—  1 

31,943 

9,768: 
30,650: 

_  : 

  1 

_  , 

_  I 

—  : 

U,423 

42,702: 

216: 

_  , 

—  : 

—  : 

—  : 

73,568 

— 

707: 

—  : 

—  : 

278: 

—  : 

—  : 

985 

558.0001 

604,3661 

2.308: 

89,484. 

4.974: 

1.25^.040 

223: 

1 ,0001 

9  111 

27,821: 

—  , 

—  : 

3,000: 

—  t 

—  1 

30,821 

299,877: 
24,685: 

732,898. 

6,912: 

1,039,687 

7,573i 

32,258 

67,781: 

194,4921 

112i 

262,385 

138,978: 

6,167: 

U5,U5 

12,667: 

15,758: 

28,425 

2,396. 

2,396 

58,464: 

4,663i 

63,127 

87,474: 

63,716: 

77,049: 

31,4321 

259,671 

5,912: 
194.204: 

3,863: 

9,775 
317.030 

111.520: 

11.306! 

859,622: 

208,597: 

1,077,209: 

2,508: 

U,895: 

2,192,831 

Othara 

2/ 


World 
total  2/ 


North  Aaarlaa,  Cantral  Aaarloai 
and  Carlbbaan. 

Canada   

Nazico   

Unltad  Stataa   

Britlab  Honduraa   

Canal  Zona  

Coata  Rica   

El  SalTador   

Guataaala   

Honduraa   

Nioaragua   

Panaaa,  Rapubllo  of  .... 


Barbadoa   

Bannida   

Cuba   

Doainlcan  Rapubllo   

French  Weat  Indlaa  

Haiti   

Jaaalca   

Laeward  &  Windward  lalanda. 

Netherlanda  Antillea   

Trinidad  &  Toba^   

Othara   

Total   


South  ABerioai 

Argantlna   

BollTia   

Braill   

Britlah  Guiana   

Chile   

ColoBbia   

Ecuador   

French  Guiana   

Paraguay   

Peru   

SurinaB   

Venesuela   

Total   

Europe: 

Auatria   :  34 

BalgiUB-Luxaabourg  :  59 

Deourk    39 

Finlaul   :  55 

Prance   : 

Geraany,  Weat   :  566 


Greece   :  115 

Iceland   :  11 

Ireland    9 

Italy   :  256 

Netherlands   :  215 

Norway   :  39 

Portugal   :  15 

Spain    18 

Sweden   :  25 

Switzerland   :  13 

United  Kingdca   :  612 

Others   :  9 


,043 
,755 
,938 
,238 
551 
,493 
,154 
,078 
,887 
,928 
,141 
,850 
,886 
,473 
,458 
,616 
,072 
658 


Total  West  Europe  :  2,099,219 


Albania  ^  

Csechoslovakla  V 
Geraany,  East  J/  . 

Hungary  3/   

Poland  j/   

Ruaania  J/   

Yugoslavia   

U.S.S.R  


543,923 
117 
574,930 


Total  East  Europe  :  1,118,970 


Total  all  Europe 


3, as, 189 


26,934 
409,116 
4,533 

38,600 
871,524 
721 
437 
40,158 
42, U9 
545,090 
84,670 
1,480 

323 
232,001 
2,787,783 
31,638 


5,117,157 


108,287 
45 

3^4.946 


473,278 


5,590,435 


17,618 
289 


320,426 
20^4 


358,537 


358,537 


67, 2U 
16,572 

12,300 
381,784 


90,242 
101,404 
6,980 

4,800 
850 
13.500 
283,699 

550 


9.431 
18,416 


531.078 


2,038 

103.434 
34.373 
37.254 

19,817 
34,005 
728,081 
5,119 


1.523,046 


11,570 
1,249 


1,000 


1,000 


12,619 


980,925 


1,535,865 


10,000 
3,200 

268,498 


7,200 
117,499 


27,900 
55,200 


9,405 
60,495 
73,552 
1,701 
165,070 
149,300 


2,242 
308.709 
281,020 
6,241 
234 
42,170 
40,138 
61,572 
133,079 


489.497 


1,345,554 


50.099 
1,24«>,?87 
1,126,888 
127,098 
316,291 
209,597 
151,098 


7,491 


12,161 
1 


3,230,358 


19,653 


3,710,855 


1,365,207.  16.760,01? 


Continued 
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WKKAT  AID  fUWRi    World  azport*  by  eouatrlM  of  origin  aDd  doatiaation,  1957-58  (yaar  aadla«  3mm  JO)  (Cont'd.) 


Oaatlnatlon 


E»tiortliu^  oountrlaa 


Dnltwl  ' 
Stataa  l/\ 


Canada    lAuatralla  lArfMitliia  i 

■  I  L. 


PraiMa 


O.S.3.R. 


Othara 

2/ 


World 
total  2/ 


Afrloai 

Algarla   

8«ypt   

Ubjra   

Madalra  lalanda   

Morocco   

Portuguaaa  Watt  Afrioa  .... 

Sudan   

Tunlala   

^anslbar   

An^la   

Balkan  Congo   

Britiah  Baat  Africa   

Brltlah  Watt  Afrioa,  n.a.c. 
Pranoh  Equatorial  Afrioa  . . 

Pranch  Vaat  Africa   

fa^pf  

Ubaria   

Hada^aoar   

Mauritiua   

Nigeria  *  Britiah  Caaaroona 

Rbodaaia  k  lyaaaland   

Sierra  Laooa   

Hosaabiqua   

OnioD  of  South  Africa  .... 

Othara,  usapaeifiad   

Total   

Aaia: 

Adas   

Arabian  Peniaaula,  n.a.c. 

Bahrein   

Iran   

Iraq   

laraal   

Jordan   

Kuwait   

Lebanon   

Saudi  Arabia   

Syria   

Turkey   

Afghani atan   

Buraa   

Ceylon   

CoBuniat  China  

Poraoaa   

Hong  Kong   

India   

Indoneaia  

Japan   

Republic  of  Korea   

Malaya  ft  Singapore   

Pakiatan   

Philippine  Republic   

Portugueae  Asia   

Thailand   

Viatnaa,  Uoa  k  Canbodla  . 

Othara,  tmapaoified   

Total   


Metric 
tone 


Metric 


Metric 


Metric 


Metric 
tone 


Metric 
tona 


Metric 


\            250j       --  I 

:       22,902:  — 

:  ^«,iAA/i 

75,152 
0'v^  iLe< 

7AJ,OOP 

.:  12,612 

:  3,954« 

2,572:  — 

141,335:  202,401 
5,604"  — 

.«  1,749 

oo,r/4: 

75,459 

:  — 

~— 

1,  '4V 

.1  52,509 

29,803 

:  — 

125,470 

.:  561 

:  1,187: 

:  I 

U,070 

61  819t 

77  909 

19.600:       —  1 

:  — 

:  1,750: 

21I35O 

10.027:  — 

:  5,776j 

15,803 

.:         3,407i       —  : 

:  — 

:  883: 

4,290 
46,080 

.:       31,742!  10,539i 

:  — 

3,799: 

.:            160:  UOi 

— 

1,323: 

1,593 
8,648 

:         8,471:  177: 

.:  103 

8,391 

8,494 

.:       12,495:       —  : 

90,060 

102,555 
56,991 

.:       U,253:  12,300: 

438i 

1,522:  188: 

— 

1,710 

— 

29,792 

—  : 

29,792 

1       —  1 

21,760 

a, 760 

1  58,061 

!  1,754: 

— 

59,815 
98,865 

.>  156 

16,552: 

82,157 

.s  — 

6,050: 

—  1 

6,050 

9,775: 

24,133 
2,675 

l,93o! 

734: 

2,889: 

1,084: 

38,245: 

A0,743» 

2,204: 

86,497 

57,678; 

142.179: 

38,245: 

368,630: 

202,401: 

799,707: 

1,875,273 

2,132 

7,535 
36,425 

26 

255,933 
18,230 
10,904 
35,865 
58,382 
13 

291,604 
19,772 

53,910 

239,373 
25,230 
2,097,158 
2,800 
1,402,605 
478,313 
6,410 
668,370 
246,609 
1,416 
1,972 
52,101 
17.969 


6,031,057 


Oceania: 

Australia   : 

New  Zealand  i  Oapendenciea. . : 

British  Pacific  Islands   

Preneh  Pacific  Islands   

Others,  unspecified   

Total   : 


47 
.172 


1,219 


Others,  unapecified 


3,402 


World  total   10,937.930  '  8,595,421 


16,%5 
9 

9,678i 

17,677 
106 


58,274 
70,763 

16,959 
565,785 

1,074,304 

10,345 
95,978: 
141,886 
4,475 
9,813 
12 


2,093,074 


40,083 


906 
282 


a,27i 


Equivalent,  1,000  buahels 


401,900'  315,827 


28,971 
8,710 
5,528 

12,066 
2,465 


10,290 
5,634 


21,816 
65,340: 
2,549: 

52,721: 
12,404 
78,827 
184,021 

155,157: 
128,959: 

26,192: 
5,037: 

21,060: 


278: 
15,642: 


105,140 
1,040 


842,187 


266,543 
19,523 
12,230 
7.717 


306,013 


309 


1.651,533 


60,683 


18,694 


2,115,073 


77,715 


67,U7:  — 


24,916 
49,554 


266,432 


3,036 


3^036 


2,758 


2,268,713 


83,360 


9,800 


3,032.056 


1U,478 


10,726 
15 
20 
4,528 
U2 
2,328 
23,274 
5,385 
353,042 
1,028 
19 


10,948 
36,U9 
29 

3,199 
124 
6,5U 

35 

37,609 


2,961 
3,386 
2,016 


519,717 


115 


160,783 


2,895,398 


106,387 


Metric 


27,822 
13,083 
53,028 
2,933 

267,939 
41,508 
26,857 

422,226 
65, OU 
138 

291,604 
19,772 
32,764 

318,813 
74,381 

239,373 
98,109^ 
2,675,471 

155,288 
2,660,930 

478,348 

234,437 

942,861 

4U,687 
13,889 
36,231 
54,129 


9,752,467 


40,083 
266,543 
19,523 
16,219 
9.286 


J51^ 


195.746 


32,305.024 


1,100,346 


X/  Includes  flour  not  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat,  durxn  wheat  flour  and  saaolina,  and  Baearoni  and  naoaroni  products.  Also 
includes  exports  for  relief  or  charity  which  are  not  included  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Censua  figurea.    2/  Preliminary. 
Subject  to  revision.    J/  U.S.S.R.  exports  to  these  countries  are  baaed  on  data  obtained  by  Econoaie  Coaaiaaion  for 
Europe. 
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T«bl-  21.--  Worlrt  laporti  "f  wh<i«t,  whmt  flour,  inrt  ry*,  1956-57  tni  19^7-58 


APRIL  1959 


iBporting  oountrl** 


north  A«i»rlo«,  C«ntr«l  *»«rlo«i 
»nd  Caribbean) 
CtiU'la   

MmIo"   1 

Unllod  "^tnt'S   I 

Panuw  Canfll  Zonw  

British  Honduras   

Cost*  Rloa   I 

Fl  ."^alTador   ■ 

Guat^mla   

Hnnduran   i 

Nlcarainia   

Panami   

BahaM  

Barbados   

Barauda   

Cuba   

Dominican  Hapubllo   i 

FV^nch  Wast  Indies   i 

Halt!   

Janalea   

l-»»MBrd  f.  WJn'^wBr^   

N#th«rlanis  Antlll'S  ... 
Trinidad  anl  Tobago  .... 

Total   

South  \jiiorlea: 

Argantlna   

Bollvl  

Bra ill   

British  Gulane   

Chile   

ColoBibli   

Kcunior  ....i 

Fr'noh  Guiana   i 

Paraguiy   

P»ru   

r.urinan  

Uruguay   

Ven»ru«la   ,  i 

Total   

Furope: 

•ustrlfl   

Aioros   

B'lgluiB-1  uxambourg  

Cyprus   

U^niwrV   

Finland   

Franc*   

G'many,  U»st   

Gibraltar   

Cr»»c»   : 

leal  and   

Ireland   i 

Italy   

Malta   t 

Natharlands   

Norvay   i 

Portugal   

Spain  

3w*dan   

Swlttarland   i 

Trl.stc   

United  KlngdoBi   

Total  Wast  Furore  . . . 


'lb»nla  2./  

Bul(farla  1/  

Cr-chosloTalrla  2,^  . . . 
Germany,  f-ast  .... 

Hungary   

Poland  1/   

Rumxnl"  ^   

Yugoslavia   

".".-.P.  y   

Total  Fast  Furor" 


Total  all  Furo»^o 


Rya 

WhMt  and 

flo«r 

1957-58  ' 

1956-57 

19^7-58  1/ 

lo  56-57  , 

1/  1 

Whaat  ' 

1  1 

Flour 

1  TotAl 

Vhaat 

1      Floor  ' 

}  ■ 

1  ,noo  1 
t.  ' 

1 |0oo  1 

Is   Vl  ' 

1       1 ,000  1 
1              t.  I 

1 ,000 

t     1  000 

I       1  ,IASJ 
tat. 

t     1  000  1 
1    a    t.  1 

1,000 

1          ^  6  t 

1  7,7 

1  ^\ 

1  ^\ 

I           2  3  ■ 

2  4 

86.  Q  1 

82.7  1 

'  300 
1  209. 

//  ft 
44.0 

1  254.7 

1  303,1 

1           1  2  I 

306  3 

3.6 

1  3)6 

1         3.8  1 

3.8 

I  7.3 

1  L 

1         6.6  1 

7  0 

1         1  f 

33.8 

1  41.3 

1  15.0 

1         37.0  1 

52.0 

5 .0 

3*7  / 
«  '  .4 

t         ■^i  0 

I             ?  6 

1         28.6  I 

1          22  7 

*4.^ 

,  47.6 

1  ?fl 

1  <D 

1         45.8  1 

7Z  1 
'4.  * 

1  7.4 

12.0 

t  19.4 

t  5.9 

1         12.4  1 

18.3 

20.9 

1  20.9 

t             ^  ^ 

1         22.3  1 

22.7 

6/  ' 

24.4 

1  24.4 

I  2/ 

I         27,0  1 

27,0 

6.9 

1           5  q 

1          8,0  1 

8.0 

I  .] 

14.7 

•            V  14,.  0 

1  2/ 

I         12,5  I 

12.5 

3.7 

1       ^  3_7 

1           2,9  I 

2.9 

1  87.7 

11919 

1  207.6 

I  80.4 

I       135.7  1 

a6.i 

2/  J 

—  1 

1  1.5 

37.5 

1  29.0 

1  1.6 

1         32.8  1 

34.4 

~"  ' 

*  "~ 

.2 

1  .2 

1  39.7 

t        49.8  I 

89,5 

1 

45.2 

1  45.2 

1  7,5 

I        51.3  1 

58.8 

—  I 

—  1 

1  .6 

100.4 

I  110.0 

I  .5 

I       105.4  1 

105.9 

—  1 

—  1 

1  — 

31.1 

I  •^l.l 

1  — 

I        31.9  1 

31.9 

—  1 

—  t 

1  — 

14.8 

1  U.8 

1  — 

I        U.4  I 

U.4 

—  ! 

—  I 

I  — 

67.9 

1        67. 0 

'  u 

1        73.6  1 

73.6 

86.0  : 

82.7  I 

1  3U.6 

6U.5 

1  989.1 

1  486.6 

1        707.3  « 

1,193.9 

1  10 

t             .2  1 

2.1 

:  76.7 

30.8 

I  116.5 

1  eio 

1         22.8  I 

30.8 

1  1,517.9 

35.3 

1  1,553.2 

I     1  208  4 

1         44.7  1 

1,253.1 



  I 

35.0 

1  35.0 

'  V  ■ 

1         34.9  I 

34.9 

—  ' 

—  ' 

1  289.9 

3.2 

I  293.1 

1  248.2 

1         U.2  1 

262.4 

1  77.9 

8.0 

:  86.8 

1  115.8 

1          29.3  1 

145.1 



  t 

1  43.3 

.2 

!  43.5 

I  29.8 

1           .5  1 

30.3 

—  = 

— 

1.5 

>  1.5 

I            2.4  I 

2.4 

I         51.1  1 

8.1 

1  59.2 

\  58.5 

1          4.7  1 

63.2 

— 

—  1 

:  349.? 

14.2 

I  363.4 

<  236.0 

I         19.1  1 

255.1 

—  I 

—  1 

1  — 

10.3 

1  10.3 

1  — 

I          9.8  I 

9.8 

—  I 

ZJ  > 

—  t 

—  I 

1  — 
1  13.8 

.1 
308.I 

1  .1 

I  ai.9 

1  — 
:  42.4 

—  : 
!       274.8  1 

— 

317.2 

2J  . 

_  I 

1  2,^19.8 

554.7 

1  2.974.5 

1  1.949.0 

t       457.4  < 

2.406.4 

op,  '  I 

1  205.4 

2 

1       205  6 

:  176.2 

I        2/  I 
I        ft/  * 

176.2 

.6 

1 

8^  g  1 

53.6  : 

.       47  5 . 4 

27.8 

:        ''90. 5 

I         53.2  t 

443.7 

I  4.4 

1 .7 

1  6.1 

I  6.3 

:           2.8  1 

0.1 

113.8  I 

44. 1  ! 

:        200, 5 

12.9 

I  222.4 

:  148.0 

:           5.5  t 

153.5 

?9.?  : 

92.1  ! 

1  252.7 

1  252,7 

1  312.4 

312,4 

127.8  1 

2/  '  1 

1     1  700.1  1 

120.2 

1    1  910.3 

I  253.7 

I           1.6  1 

255,3 

liO  P  t 

116.6  I 

1     3  211.0 

.  4 

;  2,616.9 

1             ^3  1 

2,617.2 

2.8 

1  2.8 

1           1.7  1 

1.7 

1        '5c>7 . 7  1 

1 . 2 

t  398.0 

I  64.8 

t         39.0  1 

103.8 

t  .41 

1           '\  7 

I  .6 

1         10.9  1 

ix .  7 

2/  1 

1        142.1  1 

^7 

I       142. 8 

1  87.7 

1            1   5  1 

89.2 

43.4  ! 

68.7  I 

1        517.0  1 

2. 2 

«        519 . 2 

1  378.3 

I         237.1  1 

615.4 

1         72,8  1 

.6 

1           71  L 

1          5^  7 

7 

154.5  1 

112  1  t 

t        813  1  I 

108,7 

1       921  8 

I  818.4 

1        202  0  1 

1 ,u<v.a 

43.5  I 

39)4  : 

:        309.5  1 

27.3 

I  i36!a 

I  272.0 

■         23!5  1 

296.4 

—  1 

!       183.6  1 

2,6 

:  186.2 

I  33.8 

1            2.0  I 

35.8 

~"  * 

~~  ' 

:         28.6  : 

.1 

:  28.7 

1  58.6 

I        —  1 

58.6 

56.5  I 

39.6  I 

:         57.5  : 

2.3 

:  59.8 

>  130.1 

:          3.1  1 

133.2 

in.  2  1 

1.0  1 

I        582.2  1 

36.7 

:  618.9 

I  366.3 

1         51.3  1 

417.6 

~  ' 

!                2.0  I 

2.6 

1  5.5 

1  6.0 

I         3.0  I 

9.0 

5.1  : 

3.3  I 

1    4.519.3  : 

I  4.635.0 

'      474.?  ' 

834.0  : 

636.2  t 

I  13,775.2  1 

:  14,622.4 

1  10,811.2 

:    1,113.3  I 

11,024.5 

. 

  , 

1         72.0  : 

:  72.0 

I  50.1 

50.1 

1        170.0  1 

I  170.0 

81.3  : 

90.0  1 

:        077.0  : 

z' 

977.0 

I  l,26o.o 

1,260.0 

257. n  : 

:        630.0  I 

630,0 

:  1,126.0 

1,126.9 

26.3  : 

12.0  : 

:        260.0  ! 

27.2 

287.2 

:  127.1 

8.0  I 

135.1 

52.6  : 

1    1,054.0  I 

7.5 

1 ,061 . 5 

:  969.0 

.7  I 

969.7 

1        440.0  : 

440.0 

:  20Q.8 

209.8 

1/  ! 

:    1,''52.8  : 

30.7 

1,383.5 

!       64"'. 4 

64.6  1 

712.0 

1        112.3  : 

112.;3 

:  9.6 

9.6 

66°. 4  > 

368.0  , 

5.068.1  ; 

..  65,4 

5.133.5 

1  4.400,8 

73.3  1 

4.484.1 

1,5^^3.4  i 

1,004.2  i 

•  18,843.3  : 

912,6 

19,755.9 

:  15,212.0  1 

1,186.6  i 

16,398.6 

(Contlnu«<1) 
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Nbrld  lapert*  of  MhMt,  whMt  flea 


AIKZi.  i.9i9 


•Bi  rr».  WJ^y      WJ^-J*  (Cont'd.) 


tfhaat  knd  near 


laportlAf  oeuntrl*! 


WJ6-J7 


19J7-58 
1/ 


WhMt 


rioup 


1 

,000  1 

1,000 

t.  1 

■  ■  t. 

2.1  1 

10.5 

32,6  1 

y  3  •  %  • 

81.3 

22,8  1 

65.7 

9,1  1 

1.7 

12i.'»  1 

jo.o 

65.3 

10.3 

137.2  1 

,8 

47.9 

9.8 

10.0 

12.4 

40.0 

82.2  1 

25.7 

60.2 

^  i 

23.6 

34.6 

25.1  I 

.6 

i/  ' 

53.8 

2.0 

65.4  1 

3.1 

12.9 

Total 


1957-58  1/ 


WhMt 


flour 


Total 


1,000 
■.  t. 


Uyieat  ■ 

U««rU   > 

Caau7  Iilaadt   > 

««rp*  ' 

Ubjm   

Hadalra  Idandt   I 

Noroooo   < 

SuUo   

Tai«lar   

TudiU   > 

Balflan  Co<^  t  Roaada  Dmadl 

Britlih  Sait  ktrle*   t 

BrlUth  M««t  Africa   

Caaarount   > 

fraoofa  KqMtorlal  Afrloa  ...i 

rraaeti  Uaat  Afrlea   

Gteaa   

Madaca*^*'   ' 

Maurltltti   I 

HoniBbique   i 

Ml<«rU  ft  Brltith  CaMroona  t 
Portia^****  ^**^  Africa, n.a.a.1 

Rhodaila  ft  NTaaaland   t 

Slarra  LaoM   i 

Zandbar   ■ 

Dolon  of  South  Afrlea   

Othar  _ 

Total   ~ 

Adan   

Arabian  Penlnaula,  n.e.o 

Bahrain   

Iran  

Ir«J   

laraal   

Jordan   

Kuvait   

Labanon   

Saudi  Arabia   i 

Syria   < 

Tnrkay  

Afgfaanlrtan   .....I 


British  Borneo   i 

Cation   

CoMuniit  China   

Foraoaa   

Hong  Kong   

IndU   

Indonesia   

Japan   

Korea,  Sovth   

Malaya  ft  Sinopor*  

Hansel  ft  Nanpo  Islaada  . 

Pakistan   

Phllippinas   

Portuguese  Asia   i 

Ryokya  Islands   

Thailand   

Viatnaa,  Laos,  ft  Caabodia 

Othar  

Total   

Ocean iai 

Australia   

Australian  Dependencies  .. 
British  Pacific  Islands  .. 
French  Pacific  Islands  ... 

N>^  Zealand   

U.S.  Ooeanla   _ 

Tot«3   " 


1,000 
B.  t. 


—       1 1 


1,118.3 


Equivalent,  Billion  bushels 


12.7 


1,000 
B.  t. 

12.6 
32.6 

656.7 
88.5 
10.8 

154.7 
65.3 
10.3 

138.0 
47.0 
9.8 
10.0 
12.4 
40.0 

107.0 
68.2 
23.6 
34.6 
25.7 
53.8 
2.0 
68.5 
12.0 
.5 
41.2 
12.7 


1,000 

B.  t. 

72.2 
45.5 
790.8 


67.2 

15.9 
1/ 


1.0 
70.0 


23.2 

4.6 
04.1 

.4 

l.o 
36.3 


640.7 


1 1 

1.2  1 

35.1  1 

36.3  1 

2.5  1 

41.0  1 

a.4 

1 1 

1.6  1 

07.6  1 

00.2  I 

16.3  1 

11.5  ' 

27, 8 

1 1 

.5  1 

16.7  1 

17.2  1 

'    .2  1 

12.0  I 

13.1 

1 1 

121.3  I 

4.0  1 

125.3  1 

47.3  I 

1.0  1 

48.3 

1 1 

87.2  I 

g/  . 

87.2  I 

2.9  1 

i/  ' 

2.9 

2.1 

1 1 

292,7  1 

22.4  I 

315.1  1 

187.0  1 

4.6  1 

101,6 

1 1 

8:6  1 

140.5  ■ 

40.1  1 

13.5  1 

72.0  1 

85.5 

1 1 

.6  I 

36.0  I 

36.6  I 

26.0  1 

26.0 

—  1 

1 1 

58.2  1 

130.1  I 

197.3  t 

02.0  I 

01.4  1 

183.4 

1 1 

43.0  I 

6.0  I 

49.0  1 

5.0  I 

60.0  1 

65.0 

—  I 

1 1 

i/  < 

.1  1 

.1 

—  1 

1 1 

692.6  1 

2/  « 

602.6  1 

304.5  1 

2/  ' 

304.5 

—  1 

II 

19.7  : 

2/  ' 

10.7  1 

10,7  1 

.1  1 

1Q.8 

1 1 

2.8  1 

36.8  1 

39.6  : 

^.0  t 

27.5  1 

30.5 

1 1 

i/  ' 

11.2  1 

11.2  I 

12.2  1 

12.2 

1 1 

.1  1 

240.8  ! 

249.9  I 

.1  I 

220.2  t 

220.  •» 

1 1 

71.4  1 

1.0  1 

74.4 

1  ■ 

207.2  I 

15.7  : 

222.9  I 

222,3  1 

17.0  I 

239.3 

1 1 

59.7  : 

38.0  : 

07.7  I 

62.1  I 

20. T  I 

01.4 

— 

1 1 

2.064.4  I 

2.2  1 

2,066.6  I 

3,048.6  ! 

2.6  I 

3,051.2 

:  1 

.1  I 

270.4  I 

279.5  1 

.2  1 

152.0  : 

153.1 

— 

1 1 

2,310.7  1 

01.0  I 

2,410.7  : 

2,359.5  I 

70.0  I 

2,429.5 

307.0  1 

57.2  I 

455.1  1 

T01.4  ! 

86.0  t 

478.3 

— 

1 1 

21.8  t 

186.3  : 

208.1  1 

25.4  I 

20-*. 2  t 

278.6 

1 1 

10.0  I 

U.6  1 

24.6  . 

U.2  I 

3.7  I 

17.9 

806.1  1 

6.4  1 

812.5  1 

876.2  I 

1.6  : 

877,8 

1 1 

343.0  1 

343.0  1 

4U.7  I 

4U.7 

— 

: 

13.2  : 

17.0  I 

3.2  : 

6.0  : 

10.1 

— 

1 1 
1 1 

.6  1 

38.2  '1 

38.8  I 

.2  t 

8.5  1 
30.4  I 

8.5 
30.6 

:  1 

2/  ' 

90.1  I 

80.3  I 

' 

26.4  : 

26.4 

.7 

;  1 

1.2  : 

12.1  I 

.7 

2.1 

7,22H  1 

1,860.5  1 

0,081.0  : 

7,r7i.o  1 

1,640.5  : 

0,471.4 

;  I 

40.1  : 

40.1 

7.0  : 

7.0  : 

7.5  : 

7.5 

:  1 

1Q.4  : 

10.4  : 

.2  1 

1Q.6  : 

10.8 

.3  '. 

13.5  : 

13.8  ■ 

.4  ! 

15.8  : 

16.2 

207.1  • 

2.8  : 

200.0  : 

263.4  : 

3.1  : 

766.5 

;  1 

J.?  ' 

3.2  . 

1.6  : 

1.6 

1 : 

207.^ 

46.8  • 

3U.7  : 

304.1  I 

47.6  : 

351.7 

1  1,591.0 

1,090.0 

3^1,2X4.8 

4.6.50.8 

34.0fi4.6  1 

26,057.7  : 

4,»»^.3  : 

31,838.0 

i  62.6 

42.0 

1 : 

1,111.3 

171.2  • 

1,287.5  i 

000. 5  ! 

17^. ■>  : 

1,16Q.8 

1,000 

B.  t. 

2.9 
.4 
272.7 
70.0 
1.8 
74.0 
57.4 

5.5 
50.0 
1.6 
8.6 

7.5 
23.5 
57.5 
29.8 
21.8 
.0 

50.8 

21.0 
6.5 
12.1 
15.4 


25 


831.9 


Co^ilssion  for 'Europe. 
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Table  22. _  Wheat:    CCC-ovned,  oy  classes  and  commodity 
office  areas,  April  1,  1959 


Kansas  < 

•  Minne- • 

'  Maritime  Fleet  " 

Class 

=  City  : 

Dallas  : 

Chicago 

' apolis  • 

Portland 

• Portland • Chicago ' 
•    area    •  area  • 

Total 

1,000 
hu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000  1,000 
bu.  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Hard  winter 
Hard  spring 
Soft  winter 
White 
Mixed 
Durum 

Balancing  item  2/ 

.327,319  174,590 
:         77  2,933 
819  81 
41 

:       645  1,311 

:  ::: 

2,795 
8,993 
2,217 
415 
126 

8,875 
123,143 

23 
78 

12,733 

11,206 
244 

17,358 
46 

£ 

—  17,5'»8 
  20,213 

10, 543 

542,333 
155,603 

3,117 
28, 380 

2,206 

12,733 
148 

Total 

: 328, 901  178,915  14,546 

144,852 

28,854 

10,543  37,761 

744, 520 

1/  Less  than  5OO  bushels.  2/  To  bring  amount  reported  by  classes  in  line  with 
amount  reported  in  inventory. 


Table  23.-  CCC-owned  stocks  exceeding  10  million  bushels, 
by  States,  April  1,  1956-59 


State 

1956 

:  1957 

i  1958 

:  1959 

.    Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Kansas 

222.3 

237.6 

228.3 

202.6 

Nebraska 

:  68.0 

76.9 

61.3 

84.0 

Okleihoma 

:  81.9 

73.2 

77.0 

71.8 

Texas 

94.5 

68.1 

74.3 

68.2 

Minnesota 

61.7 

50.6 

55.3 

62.5 

Oregon  l/ 

U6.5 

35.4 

18.2 

28.1 

Washington  l/ 

41.2 

34.4 

12.9 

26.4 

New  York  1/ 

:  30.7 

22.8 

19.4 

22.8 

Virginia  l/ 

23.6 

22.2 

12.7 

20.9 

Colorado 

20.1 

20.2 

15.2 

20.6 

Missouri 

38.4 

18.4 

16.8 

18.0 

Wisconsin 

24.5 

16.5 

26.1 

15.3 

South  Dakota 

l4.0 

13.8 

19.3 

15.0 

North  Dakota  : 

10.0 

12.5 

8.7 

13.9 

Louisiana 

12.8 

Mont£Lna     .  : 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

10.6 

Total  of  other  States 

47T8 

54.8 

71.2 

51.0 

United  States  total 

827.2 

757.4 

716.7 

744.5 

1/  Includes  storage  in  Maritime  fleet. 
2/  Included  in  total  for  other  States. 
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Table  2U._  wheat:  CCC- 

owned  stocks,  by  positions,  by  States, 

April  1, 

IQSQ  1/ 

other  • 

Maritime 

State  = 

Bin  sites 

'  Terminals  2/  ' 

elevators  and  • 

•  Total 

warehouses  * 

Fleet 

L  f  UvAJ 

±  ,  \J\AJ 

X,  UUU 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Dusueis 

Maine 

350 

OCA 

Massachusetts  : 

31b 

JJ-O 

New  York  : 

5,212 

~* 

17, 540 

22,750 

New  Jersey  : 

223 

1,159 

1,302 

Pennsylvania 

521 

122 

|4J 

Ohio 

MOM 

7 

7 
( 

Indiana 

oil 

3** 

0)1 

3** 

Illinois 

ooy 

5oy 

Michigan 

23 

Wisconsin 

55,'*  IP 

00*T 

28,073 

Minnesota 

A  7c: c 
5,  fP? 

Dc,  4yo 

lowa 

COO 
522 

Missouri 

1  7  QCO 

i>ft  ^ok 

Wortn  Daxota 

13** 

South  Dakota 

ft    T  QQ 

1  )i  00)1 
i4,yy4 

Nebraska 

14, 774 

CO  )|07 

53,427 

DO,  tV,^ 

Kansas 

12, loT 

77,0o4 

113,342 

POP  f<\  0 

Delaware 

0 

Maryland 

2,570 

Virginia 

00*7 

227 

170 

20,2Xp 

on  0 

South  Carolina 

7 

7 
f 

Georgia 

0 
c. 

Kentucky 

1  oA 

007 

Tennessee 

454 

2,259 

0  700 

Alabama 

07 

191 

07ft 

2  fO 

Mississippi 

7r> 

7r» 

Arkansas 

3,9'*'* 

0  Olill 

3,y44 

Louisiana 

1  f\  ^oc 
J.U  ,  DC  5 

Oklahoma 

23,054 

)i  T  a)!*? 

'•■7, 9'*7 

71  fim 

Texas 

19,252 

77)1 
54,  f  f4 

Ak  (Ti^ 
0*+,  UJD 

Montana 

ft  7'30 

1 0  7Cft 

Idaho 

i 

i,  X40 

0 

C.f\KK) 

Wyoming 

1,  140 

Colorado 

TO    OT  Q 

2,659 

J.  J,  00  J. 

New  Mexico 

u^an 

1  7ft 

eLLd. 

jyo 

Washington 

Q  c^7ft 

4,  P41 

i,  ioy 

1  c  oftft 
ip, ^00 

Oregon 

2,  iiO 

Q  '57k 

y,  J  (4 

California 

: 

371 

110 

40i 

Areas  in  transit  3/ 

1  AA7 

J.,00  f 

Dallas 

0  nf4r\ 

Kansas  City 

2k,706 

Minneapolis 

— 

693 

Portleind 

^16 

U.S.  Total 

:  28,725 

255,733 

381,  ^+16 

k8,30it 

7^*4,520 

1/  Including  stocks  sold  but  not  delivered. 

2/  The  CCC  stocks  at  terminals  were  collected  for  the  same  elevators  and  markets  as  used  in 


compiling  the  weekly  commercial  stocks  reports. 

3/'  Moved  from  official  weight  points  and  has  not  been  unloaded  or  sold. 

Grain  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  25      \Vheat:    CCC  sales  or  other  disposition, 
July  1958-April  10,  1959 


Item  : 

Disposition 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Domestic 

Nonstorable 

At  statutory  minimum  price 
Other 

11,078 
13,008 
73 

24,159 

Exports  ! 
Payment-in-kind 
Barter 

CCC  for  credit 
Donations 

63,157 
:  15,177 
2,784 

:  551 

81,669 

Total 

105,828 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service 


Table  26.-  Wheat:     Inspections  for  export,  by  classes  and  coastal  areas, 

July-March  1957-58  and  1958-59 


Coastal 

Hard  red 

•    Hard  red  • 

Soft  red  • 

•  Mixed  and 

area 

spring 

•      winter  • 

winter  * 

White  : 

durum 

:  Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

July-March  1957-58 

Atlantic 

16,007 

7,188 

12,027 

10,846 

1,344 

47, 412 

Gulf 

•  l,6l4 

74,700 

3,544 

11,017 

90,875 

Pacific 

1,467 

15, 624 

74,252 

94,343 

Total 

19,088 

100, 512 

15,571 

85,098 

12, 361 

232,630 

July-March  1958-59 

Atlantic 

14,197 

17, 373 

26,325 

16, 964 

229 

75,088 

Gulf 

6,426 

106, 326 

5,344 

18 

963 

119,077 

Pacific 

19 

12, 544 

55,511 

68,074 

Total 

•  20,642 

1/136,278 

31,669 

72,493 

1,192 

1/262,274 

1/  Includes  35,000  bushels  of  No.  1  Dark  Hard  Winter  wheat  to  Canada  for  trans- 
shipment to  European  ports. 
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Index  of  Articles  and  Statistics  In 
The  Wheat  Situation,  February  1958-February  1959 


Issue  -  Release  Month 

\'fHEAT: 

Acreage,  Production  and  Programs 

Acreage  and  production,  by  regions    August 

Acreage  by  regions    April 

Acreage,  yield  and  production,  by  types  of  wheat    April,  August,  Feoruary 

World  acreage,  yield  and  production   February,  April,  October,  February 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas    April,  June,  August 

Soil  Bank  Program    April,  June 

CCC:    Stocks,  Disposition  aiid  Price  Support  Operations 

Price  support    All  issues 

Price  suppoi^  operations    June,  October 

Quantity  under  support,  by  States    February,  April,  June,  August,  February 

Sales  and  other  disposition  by  CCC    February,  April,  June,  February 

Stocks,  total  and  owned  by  CCC    All  issues 

Prices  and  Farm  Disposition 

Futures    All  issues 

Prices,  farm  and  parity    February  I958,  February  1959 

Prices,  market    All  issues 

Prices  in  exporting  countries    All  issues 

Fbrm  disposition   June 

Storeige  and  Inspections 

Commercial  grain  storage    August 

Inspections  for  export    February,  ApRil,  February 

Inspected  receipts  by  classes  and  grades    June 

Supply  and  Distribution 
All  Wheat: 

By  classes    Februeiry,  June,  August,  October,  FebiMary 

Condensed  table    All  issues 

Detailed  table,  annual  and  half  years    February,  June,  August,  October,  Ftebruary 

Durum  wheat    February  1958 

Pacific  Northwest  wheat    February,  August,  February 

Exports  and  Inports,  United  States 

Exports  and  imports,  annual    October 

EiQ)ort8  by  country  of  destination    February,  June,  October,  February 

Exports  by  quarters    August 

Exports,  shipments  and  military  procurement,  six-month  periods  . .  October 

Exports  under  Government  programs    August,  February 

Exports  and  Supplies  in  Exporting  Countries 

Exports    April,  June,  August,  October 

Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover    All  Issues 

Supplies  January  1    April 

Stocks  July  1    October 

Flour, wheat 

Consumption,  total  and  per  capita,  calendar  and  July  year    April 

Exports  and  imports  in  wheat  equivalent    February  1958>  February  1959 

Exports  In  wheat  equivalent,  by  country  of  destination    February  1958,  February  1959 

Supply  and  distribution,  calendar  year    April 

Supply  and  distribution,  July  year    October 

RYE: 

Acreage,  Yield  and  Production 

United  States    February,  August,  February 

World    February,  April,  October,  February 

Price,  farm  and  parity    February,  August,  February 

Prices,  market    All  Issues 

Price  support  operations    August 

Stocks,  quarterly    February,  August,  February 

Stocks,  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation    February,  August,  February 

Supply  and  distribution,  annual  and  half  years    February,  August,  FebiTiary 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES 


Changes  in  Pacific  Northwest  Wheat    February  1959 

Commercial  Flour  Mixes  and  Home  Baking  Practices    August 

How  Much  of  Wheat  Carryover  is  Surplus?    October 

Technical  Developments  in  Wheat  Production    February  I959 
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INDEX    OF  TABLES 

Table 


WHEAT 

Acreage,  Yield  and  Prcxiuction 

Acreage,  by  regions,  1919-59    20  7 

All  wheat  and  spring  wheat:    Acreage,  yield  and  production,  1919-59    -22  8 

CCC:    Stocks,  Disposition  and  Price  Support  Operations 

Stocks,  by  classes  euad  areas,  April  1,  1959    ^  22 

Stocks,  by  position  and  States,  April  1,  1959    kj  2k 

Stocks  in  important  States,  April  1,  1956-59    h6  23 

Sales  or  other  disposition,  July  1958-April  1959    '*8  25 

ConsuEiption 

Wheat  flour,  1935-58    35  12 

Exports,  iDports  and  Supplies,  World 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  I956-58    15  5 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  by  principal  countries,  averages  1900-54,  annual  19^5-58  . .  ih  k 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  by  countries  of  origin  and  destination,  1957-58    k2  20 

Exports  of  wheat,  wheat  flour  and  rye,  1956-57  and  1957-58    kl  I9 

Imports  of  wheat,  wheat  flour  and  rye,  1956-57  and  1957-58    kk  21 

Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover  in  k  countries,  April  1,  1957-59    12  3 

Supplies  in  exporting  countries,  January  1,  19^—59    37  15 

Exports  and  Imports,  United  States 

Exports  of  wheat,  flour  and  other  products,  1910-57    kO  18 

Iii5)ort6  of  wheat,  flour  and  other  products,  1910-57    38  17 

Inspections  for  export,  by  classes  and  areas,  July-March,  1957-58  and  1958-59    48  26 

Prices  and  Support  Rates 

Cash  and  support  at  terminal  markets,  I958  and  1959    10  2 

Cash,  weighted  averages  at  specified  markets,  1958  and  1959    36  13 

In  3  exporting  countries,  1959    37  I6 

May  futures,  1958  and  1959    36  ih 

Terminal  support  rates,  by  classes  and  grades,  I958  and  1959    25  9 

Supply  and  Distribution 

Wheat,  condensed  table,  1953-59    8  1 

Wheat  flour,  1935-58    34  11 

World  Production 

Acreage,  yield  and  production,  average  1950-54,  aimual  1956-58    I6  6 

Wheat:    Canada's  intended  acreage  for  1959  with  comparisons    29  10 

RYE 

Exports,  1956-57  and  1957-58    kl  19 

Imports,  1956-57  and  1957-58    kk  21 

Price  of  No.  2  at  Minneapolis,  I958  and  1959    10  2 

World  acreage,  yield  and  production,  average  1950-54,  annual  I956-58    49  27 
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NOTICE 


V  return  this  sheet, 


check  here   

and  your  name  will  be  dropped  from 
the  mailing  list. 

H  your  address  should  be  changed, 
write  the  new  address  on  this  sheet 
and  return  the  whole  sheet  to: 

Administrative  Services  Division  (ML) 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C, 
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